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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cie 
Pacific College of Osteopathy 


Established 1896 
LOS cANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Students admitted in September and February of each year. 


This College has long stood for thorough and practical professional training. Its best 
 --_o—ee are found in its large body of successful alumni throughout California and the 

est. . 

The building, specially erected for the use of the College, has well equipped 
Laboratories for Chemical, Anatomical Physiological, Pathological, Histological and 
Bacteriological Work. 

All instructions based on Labortory Work. Original Research Encouraged. Every 

Forty Instructors and Lecturers. opportunity offered to Graduate Students. 

Three and four years (30-40 months) course General Clinic in both chronic and acute 
ot Study. cases. 

The Gynecological, Orthopedic, Obstetrical, Pediatric, Orificial and Skin Clinics offer all 

of the work which can receive attention. For Catalog, or further information, address 


C. A. WHITING, Sc. D., D. O., Chairman of the Faculty 


Or W. J. COOK, M. Sc., Secretary and Business Manager 
Corner Daily Street and Mission Road 


The Littlejohn College and Hospital 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Incorporated in Illinois as an Educational Institution, 


Complete Curriculum. 

Four Year Course 

Competent Corps of Instructors. 
Abundant Clinics. 

Hospital Experience. 

Cook Co. Hospital Open to Students. 
Training School for Nurses. 


College: 1422 W. Monroe Street Hospital: 1410 W. Monroe Street 
Phone Monroe 3158 Phone Haymarket 564 


Address THE COLLEGE for literature and information 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TEST OFFER 


We wish to test the Value of an Advertisement in this Journal 


For this purpose we offer as a special 
inducement to its subscribers our 


NERVE CHARTS 


BY A. K. BELOUSOW 


AT $12.00. 


(Originally Published at $30.00) 


If the Order is sent to us on the form attached below with 
remittance. This offer holds good til October 1, 1912 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION 


REBMAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ORDER FORM 


MESSRS REBMAN COMPANY 
1123 Broadway, New York 
Gentlemen:- 
Please send me BELOUSOW’S NERVE CHARTS as pér your 
special offer in the Journal of the Osteopathic Association, for which I 
enclose $12.00 Yours faithfully, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


HORLICK’S 


MALTED MILK 


The first successful and ethical full-cream mi/k product reduced to powder form 
which does not contain cane sugar or any other preservative. 

It has been used for over a quarter of a century as a reliable substitute for mother’s 
milk, and is far superior to those products manufactured by Condensed Milk Companies 
wherein cane sugar is used as a preservative. 

It is a valuable dietetic adjunct in the treatment of all diseases involving, either 
directly or indirectly, the intestinal tract. On account of its purity and ease of assimi- 
lation it obviates the dangers incident to fermentation, so often a serious factor in con- 
nection with certain diets. 


“HORLICK’S” is Imitated 


In order to obtain the Original and Only Genuine Malted Milk always specify 
BHORLICK’S.”’ 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO. 
R CINE, WISCONSIN. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGE OSTEOPATHY 


MEMBER OF ASSOCIATED COI.LEGES OF OSTEOPATHY 


The first to inaugurate the compulsory three-years course. Recognized by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts 


OPENS ITS FIFTEENTH YEAR SEPTEMBER, 1911 
IN NEW HOME 


A costly three-story edifice, with spreading lawns, located in 
choicest section of historic old Cambridge five minutes from 
Harvard College. 


Equipment superior in all departments, including laboratories, 
unlimited clinics, general, gynecological, obstetrical and surgical. 


The large teaching staff consists of experienced practitioners 
who are eminently successful in their lines of work. Mo Theoret- 
ical Demagogy. 


Tuition, including dissection, $150 per annum. Send for Catalogue. 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 
15 CRAIGIE STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


New Thin Paper Fifth Edition 


of 


Sajous’s “Internal Secretions.” 


This work is the only authoritative explanation which has 


ever been made of the action of the auto-protective forces of the 
body. The internal secretions are Nature’s own protective forces. 


SAJOUS shows how they can be accurately employed in the con- 
trol and healing of disease. 


The Osteopathic profession will be interested in this great 
work as it presents a new physiological system upon which all 
medicine will eventually be based. 


Descriptive circulars, etc., sent upon request. 
Sold by subscription—two volumes. 


Price per Set, cloth $12.00; half morocco, $15.00 
F. A. DAVIS COMPANY, Philadelphia, Penn. 


“in the employment of a poultice for the relief of pain and inflammation, it is 
most essential that a sterile and trustworthy product be applied. 
“That skin affections have been added to the original disorder when bread-and- 
milk or linseed poultices have been used to relieve pain,” as pointed out by Prof. 
George Howard Hoxie, emphasizes the employment of antiphlogistine, not only 
as a superior hot moist dressing, but as the doctor says, “because this is both 
sterile and clean.” That hot moist heat is, when properly applied, a most val- 
uable factor in the treatment of inflammation, whether deep 
or superficial, is generally accepted, and that antiphlogistine 
is the most adaptable and satisfactory method of realizing 
thermic value seems to be acknowledged by professional 


preferment.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


LISTERINE 


Listerine is an efficient non-toxic antiseptic of accurately determined and 
uniform antiseptic power, prepared in a form convenient for immediate use. 

Composed of volatile and non-volatile substances, Listerine is a bal- 
samic antiseptic, refreshing in its application, lasting in its effect. 

Listerine is particularly useful in the treatment of abnormal conditions 
of the mucosa, and admirably suited for a wash, gargle or douche in ca- 
tarrhal conditions of the nose and throat. 

In proper dilution, Listerine may be freely and continuously used with- 
out prejudicial effect, either by injection or spray, in all the natural cavities 
of the body. 

Administered internally, Listerine is promptly effective in arresting the 
excessive fermentation of the contents of the stomach. 

In the treatment of summer complaints of infants and children, Lister- 
ine is extensively prescribed in doses of 10 drops to a teaspoonful. 

In febrile conditions, nothing is comparable to Listerine as a mouth 
wash; two or three drachms to four ounces of water. 


“ The Inhibitory Action of Listerine’’ (128 pages) may be had upon application to the manufacturers. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


Locust and Twenty-first Streets ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


TALTED 


The Two Most 


Healthful Pre-Digested Foods 
MALTED BEEF PEPTONE HEMO MALTED MILK 


The highest food value of any A compound of Beef, Iron, Malt 
Malted Food Product for adults, and Milk. A delicious beverage. 
infants, travelers, invalids,andthe A Blood, Nerve and Tissue 
convalescent. A food beverage Duilder. A wonderful health giv- 


5 = ing food that increases Vital- 
that sustains and satisfies. ity and overcomes Fatigue. 


Send for Samples Thompsons 


TEST THESE FOODS Malted Food Company 
3343 per cent. profit to Druggists at MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
on all Thompson’s Products. WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


“We have dropped the word ‘American’ in our company’s name and substituted the name of ‘Thompson’ 
on account of simplifying our advertising, and in order to overcome confusion in the mails.” 
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Presidential Address 


JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, D. O., DALLAS, TEXAS 
Delivered before the Session of the 16th Annual Meeting of the American Osteopathic Association, Detroit, July, 1912 


We have reached the fifteenth mile- 
stone in the history of our organization. 
What the passage of these years has 
brought forth forms a chapter in dis- 
covery and applied science in the thera- 
peutic field which the future historian 
will record as among the most important 
centributions to the world’s knowledge 
made since Harvey announced the circu- 
lation of the blood. This is said with a 
sense and appreciation of the marvels of 
invention and discovery made by the 
great geniuses of these modern days. 
Yet, however interesting to the student 
the transformations through which our 
industrial and economic life are passing, 
or disturbing to his sense of security the 
kaleidoscopic changes in our ideals of 
politics, society and religion, or inspiring 
the thought that the mysteries of yester- 
day are beccming the plaything of facts 
today, or impressive the great march of 
other world movements, the advent of 
Osteopathy as a distinct system of the 
healing art will stand out in greater per- 
spective among the mountain peaks of 
truth as the years go on. 

OUR GROWTH 

When within the short space of twen- 
ty-eight years, less than the lifetime of a 
generation. a great discovery, made by 
one who, like John the Baptist, comes un- 
heralded, challenging tradition, becomes 
the accepted philosophy of the cause and 
cure of disease by 6000 physi<‘ans, and 
is received by millions as their hope of 


recovery from sickness, it bulks too large 
to be crushed by the charge of “fraud” 
from any man however eminent he may 
be as an expert on foods or philosophies. 
It is too late in the day for misrepresenta- 
tion to subvert, jealousy to blight and 
malice to crucify, truth. 

It is worth while to seek the explana- 
tion of this marvelous growth both from 
a psychological and a philosophical stand- 
point. The eminent Dr. Mayo stated in 
his presidential address before the Amer- 
ican Medical Association several years 
ago: 

The theory of medicine did not contain the 
essential principles of science until the last 
quarter of a century. Originally a part of 
priest-craft, the profession had its beginnings 
in a time of mysticism and _ superstition. 
* * * * * Lacking a sound theory of the 
causation of disease, the results were not much 
better than those secured through the use of 
inert and useless remedies, which, like the 
incantation of the Indian medicine man, kept 
the patient and friends interested until cure 
came about through natural processes. 

I submit, that no profession, however 
hoary with age and endeared to the pub- 
lic heart through exhibitions of genuine 
heroic sacrifices, could ever maintain its 
standing when an educated laity demand- 
ed credentials of a scientific stamp which 
it could not give, when the public con- 
sciousness was awakened to a sense of 
the illusory and shifting nature of its 
empiric practice. By reason of the ex- 
tension of general education, the man of 
today with a keen discriminative judg- 
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ment, wishes to know the why’s and 
wherefore’s of therapeutics just as he 
does of business, and will not be satisfied 
with a stone when he asks for bread. 
This was the situation twenty-five years 
ago, and so insistent was it, that the pop- 
ular school rushed to its laboratories of 
research in which to cast anchor against 
the storm of public disfavor. 
OSTEOPATHIC FUNDAMENTALS 


The psychologic hour then struck for 
the promulgation of the doctrine that the 
human body in normal adjustment has 
within itself inherent forces of a pro- 
phylactic and curative character sufficient 
in all, save exceptional cases, to maintain 
and restore health. It presented the 
theory that structural integrity is essen- 
tial to normal functioning; that cellular 
activity is dependent upon the normal 
flow of blood and lymph and the proper 
maintenance of the nervous equilibrium ; 
that disease is not a distinct entity to be 
driven from our bodies by distilled 
poisons absorbed through curculatory 
channels, but simply the registry of the 
body's protest against obstructions in the 
operation of its mechanism whereby low- 
ered resistance ensues, paving the way for 
the attack of legions of agencies which 
stand ready to over-ride that cellular ac- 
tivity and equipoise essential to health. 
This statement of our fundamentals, so 
simple, so sane, and yet so at variance 
with the explanations given by the major 
school relative to the cause of disease 
and its mysterious cure. masked behind 
the phraseclogy of the dead language of 
its prescriptions, was so direct, so con- 
vincing, so ever-mastering in its its phil- 
osophy, that it won public approval and 
acceptance in every community in which 
an intelligent presentation was made. To 
this was added the clinical demonstration 
of the health-restoring results wrought 
through re-adjustment of the body mech- 
anism to normal relations, so that not 
only public favor but judicial protection 
and legislative recognition became the 
heritage of its merits and consistency. 
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This, in brief, is the explanation of the 
psychology and philosophy of our rise. 


ORGANIZED OPPOSITION 


Nevertheless, I would remind you that 
the pathway has not been bestrewn with 
roses, nor has it led by the cooling shade 
of babbling brooks. As every life is at- 
tended with the travail of birth, so every 
great truth must write its credentials for 
mankind in its own blood on the broad 
battle field of contending ideas. Oste- 
opathy is no exception to this rule. It 
had to fight to live. And the thing that 
commends it to many is the fact that it 
has had the temerity to fight and the in- 
herent strength to win in so many 
conflicts against overwhelming odds. 
Through unquestioned supremacy in 
health-matters in state and _ nation, 
aligned and incorporated with great in- 
stitutions of learning, aligned and incor- 
porated with great institutions of learn- 
ing, accustomed to claim all scientific dis- 
coveries in any way connected with hu- 
man welfare as their exclusive property, 
assuming to be the sole mentors of the 
people’s health, jealous of the show of 
any independence in things touching ther- 
apeutics, the major school first ignored 
osteopathy, then ridiculed, cajoled and 
oppressed it through court trials and at- 
tempted legislative enactments, and fail- 
ing in part at least. has more recently in 
some quarters sought its amalgamation 
with their own system. But, my friends, 
beware of the Greeks who bear you gifts. 
However pleasant our personal relations 
and intimate our friendships with many 
representatives of this school, we cannot 
be blind to the fact that state medicine is 
the goal of the medico-political cligarchy, 
and that every move, indirect as it may 
be, has that as its objective. The elimina- 
tion of colleges not richly endowed or 
liberally supported by state appropria- 
tions, the raising of entrance require- 
ments with a view of reducing competi- 
tion in the field, securing the control of 
state boards and bestowing upon them the 
power to create standards of registration 
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and examination, the quiet yet effective 
method of indoctrinating the masses 
through access to every organization in 
the country, the creation of public senti- 
ment by means of a thoroughly organized 
publicity bureau, all these and many more 
agencies point to the one unmistakable 
purpose of securing and maintaining the 
supremacy of that school of practice. If 
there is doubt of this let me give you an 
extract from the address of Dr. W. C. 

;owden, retired lieutenant from the army 
medical corps and now Dean and Profes- 
sor of Medical Surgery in George Wash- 
ington University : 

In twenty-six of the States, the law gives 
entire authority to medical examining boards 
to determine what a reputable medical college 
is and these boards have full power to examine 
graduates only from reputable schools. As 
nearly if not all the medical examining boards 
in the United States are dominated or influ- 
enced in their action by the sentiment of the 
American Medical Association, the result will 
be that all graduates from schools not ap- 
proved by the American Medical Association 
will either not be allowed to appear before 
many State medical boards or will have great 
difficulty in doing so. Undoubtedly, also, the 
public services, the Army, the Navy, and the 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
will be strongly influenced by the position 
taken by the American Medical Association. 
I have already been unofficially informed that 
the Army would allow no graduates from 
schools other than those approved by the 
American Medical Association to appear be- 
fore it for examination for commission in the 
regular corps. I anticipate that such action 
as this will be made official in all services, as 
the services can hardly afford to accept candi- 
dates from inadequate schools. 

The Executive Order respecting the 
practice of medicine in the Canal Zone is 
in keeping with the declarations of the 
writer just quoted. Is it, therefcre, a 
matter of wonder that we stand opposed 
to the original Owen bill and kindred 
legislation in nation and state when it 
constitutes the entering wedge for the 
extinction of our schools and the sup- 
pression of our practice? But, my 
friends. I am not alarmed. The justice 
of the American people is a force that 
must be reckoned with.. Monopoly is 
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contrary to the genius of our institutions, 
and the high tide of public sentiment will 
brook the creation of no favored inter- 
ests, be they of predatory wealth or medi- 
cal supremacy. Yet, it is not the part of 
wisdom to hope to win the appeals to 
public sympathy. No cause can survive, 
much less thrive, on sympathy. Opposi- 
tion for opposition’s sake is inadequate, 
both as a defensive and offensive weapon. 
The dynamics of truth and power and 
courage are essential to the life of any 
movement. There must be the potential 
energy, the increasing momentum, the 
driving force of strong conviction, 
grounded upon invulnerable truth, backed 
by compact and sympathetic organiza- 
tion in order to write success large and 
enduring. As the scientific basis of oste- 
opathy will become more and more the 
center of attack, it behooves us to bul- 
wark the citadel of our stronghold by giv- 
ing increased attention to original re- 
search. The proven physiological chang- 
es whereby the vascular system is modi- 
fied in quantity, quality and action, gland- 
ular functions affected, nervous impulses 
initiated and the myriad of inter-related 
activities of the body changed incident to 
anatomic derangements, must be matters 
of further investigation and confirmation 
along the lines so well started by McCon- 
nell, Farmer, Burns, Deason and others. 
I confidently look forward to the time 
when our Research Institute will be estab- 
lished upon a firm foundation, equipped 
for the investigation of all these prob- 
lems, and in furtherance of this great 
desideratum, I appeal to every osteopthic 
physician for his substantial support ot 
this great enterprise. 


EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


As the type and fibre of vegetable pro- 
ducts depend upon the soil in which they 
strike their roots, so must the strength, 
character and consequent standing of 
osteopathy depend upon our colleges. 
The type cf education given, the enthusi- 
asm for the work awakened, the confi- 
dence in the sufficiency of osteopathy en- 
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kindled, a wholesome affection for its 
progress created in the minds of gradu- 
ates, are the chief functions of our col- 
leges. To attain to their highest useful- 
ness, jealousies must yield to zealous- 
ness; size, to science; commercialism, to 
completeness. The future school wil 
make adequate provision for laboratories, 
library, museum, hospital and clinical 
facilities. It will demand and enforce a 
high grade of educational standard for 
matriculation and deny graduation to 
those who prove incompetent to master 
a strong course which represents at least 
twenty-seven months’ study of a thor- 
oughly co-ordinated curriculum drafted 
by the best equipped minds of the pro- 
fession. It will be manned by teachers 
thoroughly imbued with the osteopathic 
concept, so that the student body will 
recognize and appreciate the application 
of the fundamental principles of the sci- 
ence to every branch of the curriculum. 
It will, in a word, be the clearing house 
of the ripened thought of the profession, 
the agency for the initiation of new dis- 
coveries in the science and art of osteop- 
athy, the cementing force that will give 
strength and solidarity to our state and 
national organizations. 


As yet we have not reached our edu- 
cational ideals. I pray we may never, 
for our ideals, like our lives, should grow. 
Satisfaction with what we have is the 
narcotic that benumbs our energies and 
paralyzes our aspirations. No man nor 
institution can stand still. Stagnation 
spells death. It is a principle that oper- 
ates in nature, society and government. 
Our schools, therefore, must go forward 
or drop out of the procession. It were 
far better for the cause of osteopathy to 
have half a dozen schools equitably 
distributed geographically, adequately 
equipped with men and means for thor- 
ough instruction, strongly supported, 
turning out graduates who know osteop- 
athy and can stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the output of any other schools, than 
a dozen institutions, some of which, from 
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choice or circumstances, stand for a poor 
grade of teaching, low ideals, indiffer- 
ence both to the future of the profession 
and the welfare of the masses. The repu- 
tation of good schools suffers from the 
work of inferior ones. State Examining 
Boards are indifferent whence come ap- 
plicants. If they fail, the reflection is 
upon the system of education of which 
they are the products. It is, therefore, 
to the interest of each of our colleges 
that the others should succeed, provided 
success is not purchased at the sacrifice 
of principle. Hasten the day when fair 
dealing shall be the rule of action, when 
petty jealousies become a thing of the 
past, when principles loom larger than 
men! I congratulate the profession upon 
the increased harmony and fraternity ap- 
parent in all our enterprises. 


WORK OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


While fully conscious of the influence 
of our colleges in giving prestige to the 
profession through individual efficiency, 
the reach of college enthusiasm is too 
short to hold graduates to the highest 
level, unless supplemented by the power 
of a national organization. Fortunate, 
indeed, it was for us that the vision of 
that handful of men and women fifteen 
years ago at Kirksville was borne in upon 
them. It was the initiation of an organiz- 
ed movement to which the profession as 
such owes its existence today. Well has 
it been said that “neither the truth of 
our principles, the efficiency of our prac- 
tice, nor that it meets the world’s needs 
makes us a profession.” Unity of action 
in an organized capacity alone makes us 
such. It is such an organization that 
gives character to the body of truths we 
teach; that creates standards of educa- 
tional proficiency; that gives force and 
form to our legislative needs ; that fosters 
original research and publishes the out- 
put of the best thought of the profession ; 
that curbs commercialism and restrains 
the hurtful initiative of the individual; 
that plans to give such publicity to oste- 
opathy as that no amount of subterfuge 
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and misrepresentation can rob us of that 
public confidence and suppcrt to which 
truth and justice entitle us. 

It is to your national organization, my 
friends, to which you must look to meet 
and combat that widespread movement 
to nationalize medicine. It is through 
this bedy that must be directed that unity 
of purpose, that concentrated wisdom, 
that unflagging loyalty to a great cause, 
if we hope to achieve success in the main- 
tenance of truth and bestow the blessings 
of osteopathy upon the millions who 
yet know not its virtues. Our allegiance 
to this body and active support of its 
enterprises are the measure of our ideals 
of professional life, and determine our 
standing as an educated body of physi- 
cians in the estimation of the thinking 
public. In this I do not under-estimate 
individual power and efficiency. I glory 
in it. But standing alone and aloof, the 
individual can no more infuse the vitality 
of professional vigor into a great body 
of men and women than can the grounded 
wire of a great dynamo transmit the cur- 
rent of its power to the passive machinery 
of the factory. 


It is only as we move with elbows 
a-touch and feel the thrill of a common, 
animating purpose, only as we know the 
problems confronting each other, and 
have stirred within us that fraternal de- 
sire to reach out and help as well as tos 
be helped, only as we determine to break 
down the wall of exclusiveness which but 
circumscribes selfishness and greed at 
best, can we hope to put osteopathy on a 
nation-wide, yea, a world-wide, basis of 
ccnfidence and support. We must let the 
world know once for all that we stand for 
educational efficiency, but not for an arti- 
ficial standard whose purpose is to cur- 
tail competition and create medical mon- 
opoly by the dis-establishment of all 
schools of practice save one. Let it be 


fixed in the public mind that osteopathy 
stands for scientific truth and challenges 
the fullest investigation in the crucible of 
clinical and laboratory proofs. 


Let the 
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world know we yield the palm to no 
school of practice in the advocacy of 
every rational measure for the conserva- 
tion of public health and comfort; but 
we draw the line in state and national 
legislation where sanitaticn and drug 
medication are so intertwined as to lead 
people to the erroneous conclusion that 
they are inseparable. Let it be under- 
stood that this professional body places 
science against empiricism, truth against 
dogmatism, democracy against the union 
of state and medicine. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, constitutes 
the purpose and explains the function of 
this organization. It merits the active co- 
operation of our 6,000 physicians in the 
field, and I appeal to you here, and 
through you to those absent, to enlist in 
the greatest campaign yet inaugurated, 
in behalf of this organization. 


PUBLICITY 


My time-limit admonishes me to cur- 
tail some things of which I would fain 
speak and eliminate altogether other 
things. There is one matter, however, so 
intimately associated with our growth, 
that I am constrained to refer to it brief- 
ly. It is within the memory of most of 
us when publicity of any description was 
considered bad ethics. Today this con- 
ception has been completely overturned. 
The movements of religion, society, poli- 
tics, are open books to be read of all men. 
The reformer genuinely seeking the re- 
dress of the masses or wishing to prevent 
public theft or political corruption, ap- 
peals to the arbiter of all our issues, 
public opinion, through the medium of 
the press. It is through this that men 
and measures are made or unmade. Pub- 
lic sentiment is the most powerful factor 
in the life of the Republic today. Such 
being the case, we stand in the light of 
our own progress when we do not utilize 
the press in the propagation of osteo- 
pathic truth. Hitherto we have relied 
practically altogether upon the distribu- 
tion cf our field literature bearing our 
individual stamp to secure an entre into 
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public favor. I am sure that great good 
has accrued to the cause and much praise 
is due for the high character of some of 
this literature; but this publicity is in- 
dividualistic in character. Without in 
any way reflecting upon the good work 
that has been accomplished through this 
medium, for I have used it, and expect to 
continue to do so, I submit the time has 
arrived when we should supplement this 
method by the inauguration of some 
comprehensive scheme shorn of the in- 
dividual stamp, explanatory of our posi- 
tion respecting the prevention. cause and 
cure of disease. Through the daily and 
weekly press, by means of articles care- 
fully edited, by means cf public lectures 
in our cities, and other co-operative 
measures, we may reach and educate a 
vast number who as vet know nothing of 
osteopathy and the splendid record it has 
made in the therapeutic field. 
In conclusion, I recommend : 


(1.) That steps be taken locking to 
bringing our state and national organi- 
zations in closer affiliation, so that 
membership in one be a condition of 
membership in the other, and providing 
for prerating the membership fees. 

(2.) That persistent efforts be con- 
tinued to secure increase of member- 
ship by enlisting the earnest support 
of all members in each state to co-oper- 
ate with the representative of the Mem- 
bership Committee in that state in the 
splendid efforts they have made in the 
past. To stimulate wholesome rivalry, 
the ratio of members to those in 
active practice in each state should be 
published in the JourNAL  semi-an- 
nually. 

(3.) That we continue to advocate 
the creation and maintenance of our 
own boards cf examination and regis- 
tration. and demand the same rights 
which are accorded other schools of 
practice on the question of reciprocity, 
when composite boards exist. 

(4.) That our Publicity Bureau be 
authorized to take such steps toward 
securing general publicity, as in their 
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judgment is wise, and as the funds for 
this purpose will justify. Furthermore, 
that they be instructed to secure space 
at the Pan American Exposition at 
San Francisco in 1915 for a permanent 
exhibit wherein may be shown our rise 
and progress in education and legis- 
lation, an epitome of the fundamentals 
of our science, and such other matter 
as shall make for legitimate publicity. 

(5.) That as soon as our finances 
will justify, that a popular lecturer be 
put in the field for educative and organ- 
izing purposes, as an important factor 
in our general scheme of publicity. 

(6.) That our Educational Commit- 
tee continue sympathetic co-operation 
with our colleges to raise standards of 
entrance requirements, to perfect the 
equitable time adjustment of subjects 
of the curriculum, to emphasize the 
osteopathic concept in teaching all 
branches, and to foster harmony and 
good will among our educaticnal 
agencies. 

(7.) That local societies be organiz- 
ed in every center where even a few 
practitioners can be brought together ; 
that these local societies invite minis- 
ters, lawyers, teachers, club leaders, 
city officials and cthers to address 
them; that they avail themselves of in- 
vitations to address clubs, fraternities, 
associations and other bodies on topics 
relating to child welfare. public health 
and its preservation, sanitation, sccial 
purity, hygiene and kindred topics. 

(8.) That we continue to give in- 
creasing aid to our Research Institute, 
believing that through it we shall be 
able to give to the scientific world the 
absolute verity of the truths we teach. 
With these enterprises to engage us, 

working in harmony with each other and 
in loyalty to the cause we cherish, I be- 
lieve absolutely the appellate court of the 
world’s sober second thought will award 
us justly in exact ratio to the way in 
which we demonstrate and apply for the 
benefit of humanity the great discoveries 
of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still. 
Witson 
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Osteopathic vs. Drug Therapy 


Cc. B. ATZEN, D. O., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Address before the 16th Annual Session of the American Osteopathic Association at Detroit, July, 1912. 


The subject incorporated in this paper 
was not selected by myself, but was as- 
signed by the chairman of your program 
committee. I make this explanation not 
for the purpose of excuses, but as a 
means of expressing my deep apprecia- 
tion of the privilege of this opportunity 
of giving my personal views on this very 
important subject. I know of no subject 
upon which I should prefer to give my 
views. It seems to me that this subject 
could be given a place on our program 
each year for some years, with great 
profit to the profession; for it cannot be 
other than strengthening to our confi- 
dence in the efficiency of the osteopathic 
theories to fearlessly compare our own 
theories with the theories of rival schools, 
and our success in practice after all 
depends greatly upon the confidence we 
repose in the efforts we employ. 

I shall not weary you with a long- 
winded introduction, as your time is too 
valuable. This paper is an attempt to 
compare the relative value of both osteo- 
pathic and drug therapy to the people of 
the world. It is self evident that this 
question cannot be settled by any werdy 
argument from either side. and it is more 
than useless for the adherents of either 
of these two schools to spend time and 
thought in attempting to show up the 
worthlessness of the theories of their 
opponents. The question of determining 
which of these two theories is the most 
correct can safely be left for the effi- 
ciency of its adherents to establish by 
their results in practice. 

The reason why the public seeks the 
osteopathic physician for the relief of 
chronic ills is that in practice he has 
proven his superiority in this class of ail- 
ments. It makes no difference how de- 
terminedly our medical brethren shout 
“quack” when referring to osteopathy, 


sick people will come to the osteopath 
if he has something to sell that is more 
useful to them than they can purchase 
elsewhere, and to the same degree that 
we are able to prove to the people of the 
world that we are capable of successfully 
coping with acute ills will this class of 
work be entrusted to our care. The 
demonstration of the superiority of the 
school of practice is in the hands of those 
practicing it, and results in practice is the 
only argument that is entitled to.consider- 
ation when a comparison of relative 
efficiency is to be made. 

This paper, however, is not an attempt 
to analyse the relative efficiency of phy- 
sicians of any school of practice, but 
merely to attempt an analysis of the prin- 
ciples emphasized by these several schools 
as mest important to success. The giving 
of drugs is not synonymous with the 
practice of medicine, but the giving of 
drugs is emphasized as the most import- 
ant feature by the practitioner of medi- 
cine; whereas adjustment of perverted 
anatomy is not syncnymous with the 
practice of osteopathy, but the adjust- 
ment of perverted anatomy is emphasized 
as the most important work of the osteo- 
pathic physician. We as _ osteopathic 
physicians might, then, in common with 
the medical practitioner, employ many 
similar means of secondary importance, 
but must always differ in the employment 
of primary means, because we differ in 
our point of view with respect to this; 
the medical practiticner holding that 
drugs are of first important in the cure 
of diseases, whereas the osteopath holds 
that the adjustment of perverted anatomy 
is entitled to first consideration in the 
cure of disease. 

The analysis, then, cf the comparative 


efficiency of osteopathic adjustment and . 


drug administration for the cure of dis- 
eases must be the scope of thought in- 
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corporated in this paper. To avoid being 
misunderstood, the author does not as- 
sume to be able to settle the question in 
this paper, but is giving merely his views 
for your consideration, with the hope that 
some of the suggestions contained therein 
may be the means of strengthening your 
confidence in the practice of osteopathy. 

This paper will be an attempt to give 
the author’s views on the fundamentals 
of drug therapy; the fundamentals of 
osteopathic adjustment, and a comparison 
of the two methods, as applied to healing 
the sick or the cure of diseases. 


DRUG EFFECTS FOLLOW NATURAL LAW 


Science has demonstrated’ to the satis- 
faction of rational minds that every atom 
in the universe is governed and controlled 
by natural laws, and this applies as well 
to the elements of which the human body 
is constructed, as to the elements in in- 
organic compounds. It is evident, then, 
that this law of nature which governs and 
controls the chemical elements must, in 
the nature of things, rule in that system 
of therapy which relies upon drug giving, 
for drugs are chemical agents, and must 
act in conformity with the law which con- 
trols their action. This points us to the 
fact that all the schools which rely upon 
drugging, whether allopathic, homeo- 
pathic, eclectic, or physio-medic, belong 
in one class, for it makes no difference 
to the laws of nature what particular 
school practitioner prescribes the chemi- 
cal agent, the result produced, good, bad 
or indifferent, must be in conformity with 
the law which governs chemical action 
within the body. It is known that the 
practitioners of these schools differ in 
the employment of chemical agents: but 
the force in nature, upon which the po- 
tency of these different drugs depends is 
one and the same. 

It is then evident that the giving of 
drugs rests for its efficiency upon one of 
the unvarying laws of nature which may 
become known, and to the extent that it 
is understood be applied for therapeutic 
uses; but does the record of drug giving 
justify us in assuming that any rational 
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effort has been made by the drug giver 
in making a practical application of this 
law in nature? Drug giving had its 
foundation in mysticism, superstition and 
incantation, for nearly everything of 
which the imagination could conceive, 
from the scrapings of the foot of a dog 
to the most loathsome concoction brewed 
from the organs of slaughtered animals,. 
has been faithfully employed as remedies 
for the cure of disease. 

It is self-evident, that under such a 
regime, the orderly cause and effect of 
nature’s law were not consulted, and even 
up to the present time there is little or 
no evidence in the nomenclature of drug 
therapeutics to justify the assertions 
made by the drug practitioner who relies 
upon drugging in his practice, that the 
practice is scientific; for in order that 
the practice be scientific, both sides of 
the chemical equation must be known, 
and if known, why this long list of sup- 
posed remedies found in works on drug 
therapeutics in place of specifics? This 
in itself is a confession of its non-scien- 
tific character; but we do not have to 
rely upon the nomenclature of drug prac- 
tice to prove that it is unscientific. We 
know that the ability of a cell to do work 
depends upon the cell’s capacity to trans- 
form crude pabulum into kinetic energy,. 
and that the complete physical functions 
of an organism are the sum total of the 
work performed by the cell units of which 
the physical organism is constructed. - 
How the cell is enabled to transform the: 
cell pabulum into kinetic energy. or cell 
activity, is as much a mystery today as 
it was two thousand years ago. We know 
that the cell was evolved by means of 
natural law out of the crude chemical 
contained in the blood of the mother; we 
know that it can utilize the three essenti- 
als to cell growth and development, name- 
ly, food, air and water, and transform 
them into energy or work (and the cell 
is in need of nothing further than these 
three essentials to enable it to perform 
all its complex functions) ; but we know 
nothing definitely about the process, and. 
perhaps never will know. 
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Drugs, then, which are of benefit to 
the cell must either be useful as cell 
pabulum or modify the intensity of the 
oxidation processes of the cell in some 
unknown manner; all other drugs are 
either harmful to the cell, or inert, for 
the function of the cell depends upon 
the cell’s capacity to transform cell pabu- 
lum into kinetic energy, and this capacity 
as a transformer of energy we will show 
later to fall within definite physiological 
limits. As near as we understand this 
transformation of energy it depends upon 
an oxidation process within the cell as a 
mechanism, but the character of the 
energy into which the latent force of the 
cell pabulum is transformed must depend 
upon the cell as a mechanical unit, for 
the same pabulum will be utilized in a 
muscle cell to produce contraction, in 
an epithelial cell for secretion, and in a 
nerve cell for nerve impulse. It is quite 
evident, then, that the cell is a mechani- 
cal unit, as well as a chemical transformer 
of energy, but as no one as yet understands 
either its mechanical structure nor its 
intricate chemical composition, it is self- 
evident that we cannot scientifically pre- 
scribe chemical needs, for a chemical unit, 
of whose chemical composition we are 
in ignorance. One side of the chemical 
equation therefore being unkown, the 
other side, namely the drug, but partly 
known, the result produced must be an 
unknown quantity. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DANGER 


That this practice. therefore, is essenti- 
ally dangerous to the patient needs no 
further discussion, and that its practical 
application must be very limited must be 
apparent to all disinterested investigators : 
and this applies with equal force to mod- 
ern as well as ancient drug giving, for 
dealing in unknowns must result in un- 
knowns. That this is a true statement of 
facts is known to every intelligent prac- 
titioner of medicine, and yet in spite of 
this, the chief criticism advanced by the 
medical practitioner in opposition to 
osteopathy is that the osteopathic physi- 
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cian rejects this unstable foundation rock 
of drugging as the keystone of his prac- 
tice, and because he affirms that anatomi- 
cal adjustment is more scientific, more 
reliable, less dangerous to the patient, and 
more permanent in beneficial results, he 
is branded by this same medical practi- 
tioner as a pseudo-scientist and quack. 


REASONS FOR EFFICIENCY OF OSTEOPATHY 

Following we will give you our reasons 

for believing in the efficacy of the osteo- 
pathic method of treating in disease: 

It is an axiom of the mechanical world 
that any mechanism constructed for a 
definite purpose out of numercus differ- 
ing parts, in order for the whole to do the 
work for which the mechanism was con- 
structed, every part must be in proper 
relation to every other part cf the mech- 
anism. Now that the human body is a 
mechanism constructed out of many dif- 
fering parts is a truth which needs no 
discussion ; that it is subject to the laws 
of mechanics is further a_ self-evident 
truth clearly demonstrated by a broken 
bone, which destroys all efficiency of the 
part for the time, and any minor deviation 
must in a like manner, then, produce 
minor physiological disturbances. As 
we all know that the human body is con- 
structed out of cells, each cell might. for 
the purpose cf comparison, be likened to 
a brick in the wall of a house; the brick 
was constructed in a definite manner by 
a definite process and is a finished me- 
chanical device; it is one of the great 
number of units necessary to construct a 
wall in a house but it can be used for a 
great variety of different structures. So, 
in a like sense, is a cell a definitely con- 
structed mechanism, so definite that we 
group them into four great classes, name- 
ly, epithelial. muscular, nervous and con- 
nective, and this classification holds good 
in the majority of animals, as well as in 
man, Just as out of bricks we are enabled 
to build a great variety of buildings, so 
out of cells nature constructs a great 
variety of living forms. The chief dif- 
ference between the various animal forms 
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as to their physical conformation is due 
to the difference in the physical arrange- 
ment of the cellular elements. That this 
implies that back of every form in nature 
there is a definite intention, or a natural 
law which arranges the cellular elements 
into definite physical forms, must be ap- 
parent to all rational minds. In one in- 
stance this cellular arrangement results 
in the form of a dog; in another, a horse 
is the result, and in still another the cellu- 
lar elements are so combined that the 
finished product results in a human form. 
There was, however, no chance about this 
process ; definite law and order prevailed 
in every step of nature’s great activities, 
and the finished product, whether lower 
animal or man, came as the product of 
nature’s law. 

If the human body is a complex mechan- 
ism, constructed out of cells, each of 
which has a definite place and specific 
duties to perform, it becomes a self-evi- 
dent truth that the derangement of this 
plan, from a mechanical basis, must be 
followed by a derangement of its func- 
tions, in direct proportion to the disturb- 
ance of the original plan. In the same 
manner as we pointed out earlier in this 
paper in referring to the axiom of the 
mechanical world, any mechanism con- 
structed out of numerous differing parts, 
each part must be in proper relation to 
every other part in order for the mechan- 
ism as a whole to function according to 
plan. 

Here, then, we see clearly the basic 
principle which underlies the practice of 
osteopathy. If there is a definite plan 
which underlies the physical conforma- 
ticn of living organisms. there is a law 
which underlies, governs and controls 
the architectural design of the human 
body as well as other physical forms, and 
this natural iaw is the basic principle up- 
on which our practice rests for its results ; 
(in distinction from the chemical law 
which governs the oxidation processes of 
the cell, and upon which the medical 
schools of practice place their chief re- 
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liance,) and any violation of the struc- 
tural relation of the body so as to put it 
cut of harmony with the mechanical law 
of its being must be followed by func- 
tional distress. 

The comparison of the relative im- 
portance of the two natural laws, as per- 
taining to the effects of the body in meet- 
ing the needs of a complex environment, 
will give us a fairly clear view of the pos- 
sibilities of both the chemical and the 
osteopathic school of practice. Both the 
chemical schools, as well as the osteo- 
pathic school, rest their practice upon 
natural laws. We have earlier in this 
paper shown by argument, which the 
writer holds to be reliable, that it is im- 
possible to scientifically apply the law 
which controls chemical activity of the 
cell at the present time for therapeutic 
uses, because of our ignorance of cell 
chemistry. 


ADJUSTMENT SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT 


It will be the author’s efforts in the 
remainder of this paper to show that the 
law which governs the mechanical con- 
struction of the body can be scientifically 
applied to the cure of diseases, with a 
minimum of danger to the patient, and 
that its field: of operation is not neces- 
sarily confined to chronic troubles, but 
is equally applicable to acute disturbances. 
The third step in our analysis will be a 
comparison of the relative importance of 
chemistry and physics in the human or- 
ganism’s efforts to adapt itself to its 
environment. This will give us a fairly 
reliable working hypothesis for judging 
the field of drug therapy and of the ad- 
justment therapy of osteopathy. 

In order to assist us in getting the 
same point of view, we will use for purpose 
of illustration a gasoline motor car. It 
resembles the human body in many par- 
ticulars. (It is of course understood that 
the illustration is merely used as an aid, 
and not intended to be applied in every 
detail.) The gas engine has an ignition 
system which may be compared to the 
nervous system of man; its cylinders, in 
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which the fuel or gas and air are utilized 
and transformed into kinetic energy, may 
be likened to the oxidation processes in 
the cell structure of the human body. 
Motor cars are constructed for various 
uses, just as the cells of the body are for 
various uses, but these various cars use 
the same class of fuel, just as the various 
cells use the same kind of cell pabulum. 
We have the heavy truck, the roadster, 
the touring car, and the racing car, with 
numerous intermediate types; all use the 
same motor power, namely, a mixture of 
gasoline and common air; therefore the 
chemical transformation of this crude 
mixture into kinetic energy in each of 
these motor cars is identical, and its pow- 
er to do work is measured by the amount 
of fuel consumed in certain definite pro- 
portions between its minimum and maxi- 
mum speed; that is, you can increase or 
decrease its motor activity by means of 
its chemical activity, (the same applies 
to the chemistry of the cell), but that 
is all of the modifying influence you can 
exert, and this influence has definite 
limits, ranging approximately from three 
to twenty, thirty, forty, sixty miles or 


more per hour, dependent upon the me- 


chanical construction of the car. 
Whether you travel three or sixty miles 
per hour, the oxidation processes in the 
cylinder of the car, from a chemical point 
of view, are identical. When you are 
traveling three miles an hour you are 
transforming a mixture of gasoline and 
air into kinetic energy; when you travel 
sixty miles an hour you are still doing 
the same thing, the only difference is that 
your explosions are in more rapid suc- 
cession and more powerful because of 
the utilization of a greater amount of the 
crude pabulum or mixture of gasoline 
and air. In a like manner the chemistry 
of the cell remains the same during its 
minimum or maximum functional activi- 
ty. If you attempt to crowd your cylin- 
ders in the car beyond its maximum ca- 
pacity, you cause strain in the mechanism 
of the engine which will be followed by 
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mechanical defects. These will interfere 
with the efficiency of the car until re- 
paired by a mechanic. (Again the same 
thought applies to the cell; if crowded 
beyond its maximum capacity, it will 
cause strain in the organism, followed by 
mechanical defects.) The car has a 
certain definite capacity for strength and 
speed, (the organism in a like manner has 
definite capacities or powers to do work). 
The cylinder of the car has a minimum 
and a maximum capacity as a transformer 
of energy, self-evident the same applies 
to the functional capacity of a cell. It 
has a limited range of adaptability, a 
minimum functional scale, which depends 
upon the cell’s transformation of cell 
pabulum into kinetic energy, and it can 
utilise nothing but pabulum for this pur- 
pose. 

Under normal circumstances it can 
automatically adjust its oxidation pro- 
cesses to meet the needs of its environ- 
mental demands; if the environmental 
demands fall outside of this limited range, 
or physiological scale, at either extreme, 
the cell fails in its adaptability, the in- 
ternal arrangement of the cell does not 
conform to the external demands, or the 
environment is unsuitable to the cell. 
Now, under normal environmental condi- 
tions, the cell will furnish you this nor- 
mal physiological function if supplied 
with the three cell essentials, namely food, 
air and water, and in order to supply the 
cell with these three essentials in proper 
proportions, all that is necessary is to 
have no interference with the channels 
of supply and elimination and a normal 
unimpeded nerve control. 


ILLUSTATION FROM MECHANICS 


If the spark gap in the cylinder of the 
motor car be deranged “%¢@ of an inch, 
explosions immediately become irregular, 
with a corresponding defect in motor 
power and there is nothing from the 
chemical side or fuel question that you 
can do will in any manner correct the 
evil; it remains permanently defective 
until you have corrected the mechanical 
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fault in the spark gap. (If you derange 
the normal nerve control, by means of 
strain or otherwise to any tissue or 
organ, its functional response, or cata- 
bolism, will become defective at once in 
a manner similar to the cylinder.) Or 
allow a small mechanical defect to de- 
velop in the exhaust valve of the cylin- 
der, by rcughened edges, and immediate- 
ly the working efficiency is reduced to 
correspond to the leak, and no modifica- 
tion of the fuel mixture or the chemical 
activity in the cylinder would have any 
effect until the mechanical defect was 
remedied. (Any interference with the 
elimination of the cell waste wculd affect 
its efficiency in a similar manner, and 
would be removable only by freeing up 
the obstruction by mechanical means.) 
Again, the slightest mechanical disturb- 
ance of the needle valve, through which 
the gasoline passes into the mixing 
chamber of the carbureter, will put the 
cylinder out of business, cr any other 
mechanical fault which interferes with 
the motor apparatus will produce its cor- 
responding functional effect, absolutely 
irremediable by the chemistry of the com- 
bustion chamber. but easily repaired by 
the proper mechanical correction. Simi- 
larly, any mechanical interference with 
the nutrient artery to a cell or group of 
cells will immediately be followed by de- 
fective functions of the area involved. 
Many other illustrations might be cited 
showing ec mparisons of the relative im- 
portance between the chemical and me- 
chanical troubles of a complex mechan- 
ism: but I think these enumerated clearly 
show that the possible chemical disturb- 
ances are not to be compared to the pos- 
sible mechanical troubles in their far- 
reaching effects upon the efficiency of the 
machine, and that the above illustrations 
are applicable to the human body with 
its intricate network of nerve trunks and 
fibers, criss-crossing in every conceivable 
manner, with its thousands of feet of 
compressible arteries, veins and 
phatics, its numercus contractile muscles 
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acting as pullies and guy ropes causing 
motion in the bony skeleton, will be ap- 
parent to all. 

But, you will say, the human body 
with its automatic reparative processes 
should not be compared with a man-made 
machine, This is granted withcut further 
argument. But by means of the illustra- 
tions we have clearly shown that in the 
machine, constructed as a transformer of 
motion, adjustment of the machine is of 
far greater importance to its working 
ability than the chemistry of the trans- 
forming chamber; and if this argument 
holds good in the simpler machine, it 
will, without doubt, be true in the more 
complex animal mechanism. 


ADAPTATION AND PHYSIOLOGICAL RANGE 


Let us now attempt to apply the fore- 
going illustration in a more specific man- 
ner to the human body. I think we have 
made it clear earlier in this paper that 
the body has a limited physiological range 
of functions, that as long as the enviren- 
mental demand impinging upon the cell 
falls within this physiological range, the 
internal cellular changes will conform to 
the external demands, but if the environ- 
mental conditions should strain the func- 
tional response of the cell beyond this 
physiological range, you will strain the 
cell as a mechanism and the reaction will 
not be in true accord with the environ- 
mental demands; internal changes of the 
cell will not conform to the external com- 
mands, or, in other words, the functional 
answer of the cell will not be correct in 
conformity with the needs of the stimuli, 
and discord results within the organism. 

This work of adaptation, as we all 
know, falls principally upon the cells of 
the nervous system, and through the 
nervous system the organism, as a whole, 
can be affected by the agency of one class 
of envircnmental changes. To illustrate, 
man’s normal temperature when in health 
is 98.6 F. If one in normal condition 


should retain a thermometer in his mouth 
and go out into het summer’s sunshine 
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the temperature has been artificially cool- 
ed, say to 40 F., the perspirations of the 
body are immediately stopped, but on 
looking at the thermometer, which he has 
held in the mouth during this change of 
atmospheric temperature, we find it still 
registering 98.6. Now, you know that 
this uniform temperature is maintained 
within the body by and through the heat- 
regulating centers of the nervous system. 
Internal changes were produced within 
the body to correspond to the needs of 
the external demands. But if the nerv- 
ous system had failed in adjusting the 
internal changes to comply with the ex- 
ternal demands, strain within the organ- 
ism would have resulted, and in place of 
orderly adaptation, disorder would have 
been the result. 

REASONS FOR WEAK SPINAL COLUMN 

The weakest part of the organism 
under such cenditions would suffer the 
most as the result of failure of adapta- 
tion, and as the spinal column is without 
doubt the least perfected in its mechani- 
cal stability, the most subject to burdens 
and therefore to strains, and mechanically 
the most complex cf all joint structures. 
and its attachments mest intimately re- 
lated to the reflex centers of the spinal 
cord, we would naturally expect physical 
manifestations of distress to appear here 
early in the stage of failure of compensa- 
tion to the demands of the environment. 
Osteopathic clinical experience is in abso- 
lute accord with the foregoing theorem, 
and here we reach a clear explanation as 
to why corrective work along the spine 
is so helpful to the sufferer. 

In our earlier illustration of the mctor 
cylinder we pointed out clearly that any 
mechanical alteration affecting any part 
of the cylinder due to strain could not in 
the nature of the fault be restored by any 
increase or decrease of the chemistry of 
the explosion chamber, but must be re- 
paired by a restoration of the defective 
mechanics, or an adjustment of the me- 
chanical fault. The muscular contrac- 
tions, which are always found by the 
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osteopathic physician, in acute and us- 
ually chronic conditions, are evidences of 
failure of the organism to meet the de- 
mands of the environment. These in 
turn may produce the bony lesion or joint 
lesion, and it makes no difference whether 
this environmental stimulus is due to gas- 
tronomic, geologic, atmospheric, econom- 
ic, muscular, mental or traumatic causes, 
the results upon the organism will be a 
failure of adaptation to environmental 
demands. The environmental cause for 
the trouble may pass away quickly, but 
the body strain resulting therefrom may 
remain for hours, days, weeks, months, 
or years, and to the degree that the organ- 
ism has suffered in mechanical faults, 
not automatically repaired by the recuper- 
ative faculties of the body, will the adap- 
tive capacity of the body be diminished. 

Here we find a logical explanation of 
why, under certain environmental condi- 
tions, some become ill and others remain 
immune. This applies as well to acute 
infectious diseases as to other acute ills, 
for without impairment of cell resistance 
the infection would not have taken place. 
It further shows plainly that if you wish 
to restore the body to its normal range of 
adaptive ability, you must remove the 
mechanical defect, which is a hindrance 
to the body and lowers its range of adap- 
tive capacity. In other words, remove 
the osteopathic lesion and establish a 
stable equilibrium between the organism 
and its environment, and without the re- 
moval of this mechanical defect normal 
reactive adaptive capacity cannot be at- 
tained. 

THE NEED OF PHYSICAL ADJUSTMENT 

If you have followed the thought in 
this paper it becomes quite clear that the 
field for mechanical adjustment is of 
first importance as an aid to the organism, 
but in addition to this usefulness as a 
therapeutic agent, the educational feature 
of our werk is of untold value to the 
world, Our claims from the standpoint 
of therapeutics are capable of logical in- 
terpretation, showing clearly that cause 
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and effect are related within our bodies Now posterity, locking on from a dis- 
as well as outside of our bodies. This tance, sees how they in these early strug- 
will tend to remove superstitious beliefs gles made our American history with its 
where the heat is registered at 105, the heneficial results, transforming a track- 
perspiration of the body would increase jes, wilderness into land blessed with 
very quickly, but regen at = = freedom of thought and possibilities un- 
ometer, momentarily taken trom the . 
dreamed of by these early pioneers. 
mouth, we find that it still registers 98.6. . ; a 
Tr * It is our destiny to do in the field of 
Now, remove this man to a place where : 
therapeutics what these early pioneers 


from the minds of the laity and substi- lid f 
tute therefor beliefs in harmony with the TOF Commerce gear 
orderly laws of nature. In other words, and our duty in this secrcetontgy is 
we are helping to mould and modify the stand steadfast in our contentions or the 
world’s thought keystone of our practice, “Anatomical 
If you will pardon a little imagination, Adjustment, that it may be preserved in 
we may compare Dr, A. T. Still with "Ss unadulterated purity, and bless the 
0s end we. tig OF the world with its health-pre- 
followers, with the early pioneers of this S€TY'"8 qualities ; and when the hard- 
met not only the hostile aboriginal inhabi- = pice 
tants and forced a track through their tending has been awarded its fagetin 
ranks, but also conquered the adverse Place at the apex of the therapeutic struc- 
ture of the time, posterity will look upon 


environmental conditions, and slowly, but tl ti 
2S s roles Oo 
none the less surely, established colonies OUT poesems trugg es with veneration 
similar to that with which we now look 


for the perpetuation of their kind. There 
was no romance connected with these “PON the struggles of our country's early 
pioneers. 


early struggles in the minds of those 
early pioneers; nothing but hardships. OmAnHA NationaL BANK BLpo, 


Symposium in Technique 


Epiror’s Note.—As a means of bringing before the profession the methods of 
some of our leading physicians in handling their cases, several letters, of which 
the below is a copy, were sent out. This serics should make interesting mid- 
summer reading, and give valuable suggestions as to means of getting the best 
results with a class of cases which forms a considerable part of the work present- 
ed to osteopathic physicians. Other discussions will be printed in early issues: 

Dear Doctor :—Let us suppose a case. A woman comes to you with these phy- 
sical conditions and case history: Age 35 to 40; married, has two or three chil- 
dren, youngest about ten years old; family history good as regards general health, 
but not so good as to nervous system, and reveals some evidence of a neurotic 
taint. In appearance patient is slight, appears high-strung, sallow and indicates a 
sluggish liver and poor glandular activitty. She reports little bodily vigor, is 
readily exhausted, has occasional severe headaches, and in earlier life suffered 
much with prolapsus uteri, though she has not suffered severely from pelvic dis- 
orders in recent years, except occasional cystitis. Complains of severe pain at 
times at root of neck, also about waist line, and sometimes in leg. 

PuystcaL EXAMINATION: Severe twist in mid-cervical, and curvature of 
muscles of that region. Lateral deviation at first and second dor-al, posterior in 
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lower dorsal and upper lumbar with lateral swerve to right in this region. Mus- 
cles of lumbar on this side tense and right innominate pulled up with twist of 
pelvis, one heel extending below other at least an inch, when patient is supine on 
table. Abdominal muscles flaccid and no evidence of any action in respiration. 
Lower ribs sagged and rigid; moderate dilation of stomach and some ptosis of ab- 
dominal viscera; constipation usually present. Blood reveals moderate secondary 
anaemia; heart and lungs negative and reflexes normal. Local examination elim- 
tates cystocele as a complicating factor of cystitis. 

UriNALysis: Negative as to sugar or albumen, or indication of any serious 
systemic condition, 

Now, Doctor, how do you treat this case? There are disturbances of the in- 
nominates and of the vertebrae at at least three points in the spine. Do you work 
on all four of these lesions each time you treat the case, which means practically a 
GENERAL treatment, as so many centers are manipulated; and if so, how frequent- 
ly do you feel justified in so treating the case? Or do you undertake to correct all 
of the lesions in the course of the treatment, but give attention to one or two of 
them at one treatment and the others at the next? Or do you decide which is 
the causative lesion and correct that and leave the others to correct themselves, or 
do you treat the lesions which seem to cause directly the symptoms complained of 


and leave the others to be cared for when they become troublesome? 
The JouRNAL wants to print a symposium on this subject in the August 
number. Will you outline your conception of such a case and your treatment in 


a concise statement? 


Etta D. Stitt, D. O., Des Moines: 


In considering a case such as has been 
described, I realize that it is typical of 
many which come to us as a sort of last 
resort. 

[ have had many similar cases, and 
have found that each case is a “law unto 
itself; that some will vield much more 
readily than others, and that no two can 
be treated exactly alike. I first take into 
account the results of the lesions in these 
cases. In the one mentioned we find 
headache, toxemia from non-elimination, 
nervousness, impaired function of nearly 
every organ, especially those connected 
with digestive tract. flaccid abdominal 
muscles, occasional cystitis and a very 
probable uterine misplacement. 

I tre*t such patients three times a 
week, but am very careful at the begin- 
ning as they cannot usually stand a 
lengthy or hard treatment. My method 
is to do a little adjustive work in the in- 
nominate region, supplemented by light 


work in cervical region, in addition to 
this, some direct treatment to liver and 
abdominal areas. 

Realizing that there is much a patient 
may do to aid the curative processes, I 
give explicit directions about breathing, 
especially abdominal. Insist upon a thor- 
ough washing out of intestinal tract with 
sterile water, into which has been put a 
little Listerine. Once may be sufficient, 
but if not, repeat. A salt rub daily ; glass 
of hot water with pinch of salt before 
breakfast, and plenty of water during the 
day. Patient must sleep where there is 
plenty of fresh air and they must stand 
upright. Diet must be regulated to suit 
the case. No over-eating. 

My idea for working on the lower les- 
ion first is in accord with advice I re- 
ceived from the “Old Doctor” many years 
ago, which I have found very valuable. 
He used to tell us if we wanted to stack 
up a pile of plates, we would have to put 
the bottom one down first and be sure 
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we had it level, for upon that depended 
the regularity of the rest. I do some 
work on the cervical region at the first 
treatment, as it is the most remote from 
innominate, and through this area I can 
reach the head, and the pneumogastric 
nerve which supplies so many of the 
viscera. 

I gradually try to correct all the other 
lesions. I am a strong believer in getting 
my patient in sympathy with what I am 
trying to do and thereby have her co- 
operation. These cases are often slow, 
as there must be a general up-building 
of the entire system, but they are exceed- 
ingly gratifying, as they show the efficacy 
of our system of therapy. 


J. E. Hopeson, D. O., Spokane, Wash. : 

I should first endeavor to locate the pri- 
mary lesion and consider myself lucky 
if I succeeded. 

If a certain lesion seemed to be causing 
pain or discomfort, I should try to correct 
it early, or at least alleviate the symptoms, 
even though the lesion appeared second- 
ary. I seldom work on more than two 
pronounced lesions during one treatment 
except in very robust patients. Some- 
times where several lesions exist. I select 
one or two and stay with them for some 
weeks and in other cases I alternate. 
From the description of this case I sus- 
pect the patient is rather weak and I 
should think not more than two treat- 
ments a week would be advisable. 

In addition to specific work, I think 
a constitutional or “general” treatment 
is indicated here. I realize that I am in 
danger of being considered a back num- 
ber and very unscientific when I advocate 
general treatment. I have heard many 
argue against it and have read much op- 
posed to it, but thirteen years’ experience 
has only fortified my faith in it. I know 
it has been used, like charity, to cover a 
multitude of sins and whole mountains 
of ignorance, but I am convinced that in 
a fair proportion of my cases “general 
treatment” is indicated and I maintain 
that where it seems advisable we have 
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not done our whole duty if we fail to give 
it. Old General Treatment has served 
me faithfully, and I don’t propose to turn 
him down just because he has become a 
little unpopular. 

H. H. Frverre, D. O., Chicago: 

The above “supposed” case is probably 
what would ordinarily be called a case of 
neurasthenia. It is impossible to tell how 
I would treat the “case” because the case 
means so much more than the bony les- 
ions and in order to understand the case 
it is absclutely necessary, especially in 
neurasthenia, to know the individual; 
therefore I will attempt to describe the 
treatment of the bony lesions only. 

The first thing that I do in every case 
is to examine the innominates (and by 
the way, I never saw a case of neuras- 
thenia without innominate lesions). The 
case referred to had a “right innominate 
pulled up” with a resulting right lumbar 
curve, which would mean that there 
would be a left dorsal tension and a right 
cervical tension compensatory to the in- 
nominate lesion. 

I would work on the innominates, then 
the lumbar, then the dorsal, then the 
cervical in the order named at each treat- 
ment. This is not a “general” treatment 
as the term “general treatment” is us- 
ually used, but it is specific because every 
lesion is treated specifically and the case 
as a whole is treated specifically. The 
patient would improve if the innominates 
only were corrected and the superstruc- 
ture would probably have quite a tend- 
ency to normalize in time without treat- 
ment, provided that the innominates 
could be kept corrected and provided 
further that the spinal lesions were not 
ankylosed, but if all the spinal lesions 
were helped carefully into line at each 
treatment, the case would recover more 
quickly. 

As to frequency of treatment, it would 
depend of course on the case, but I have 
found by experience that cases of neu- 
rasthenia generally do best on two treat- 
ments per week. These cases are some- 
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times over-treated and usually do best 
when given what I call the physiological 
dose; that is, just enough to get a re- 
action and still not leave the patient tired 
or nervcus, or sore, a thing that I have 
found hard to do in bad cases of neu- 
rasthenia. 


Joseru H. D. O., Chicago: 

Regarding the woman 35 to 40 years of 
age with twisted mid-cervical ; lateral Ist 
and 2d dorsal; posterior in lower dorsal 
and upper lumbar ; whole region swerved 
to right, right innominate pulled up; pel- 
vis twisted, and one leg longer than other 
(and not very well otherwise). 

Would state that I would think any 
one, or all of these lesions collectively, 
were responsible for the internal condi- 
tions named or the symptoms enumerated. 

I should treat most marked lesions first, 
disregarding whether they were primary 
or secondary. I have not as yet accepted 
the compensatory lesion idea, in fact I 
have disproven the idea to my satisfac- 
tion. 

I should want such a case at least three 
months twice a week and fix the worst 
lesions first, whether cervical or lumbar. 


D. Etta MecNicott, D. O., Frankfort, 
Indiana: 

I incline to think the innominate lesion 
the primary one. If right limb is short, 
you have in it ample cause for right lum- 
bar curve. If this lesion does not ante- 
date her twentieth year, the curvature 
will yield with very little assistance after 
correction of the innominate. I should 
follow up my innominate adjustment 
with a locsening up of lumbar and lower 
dorsal area. My next effort would be 
directed to cervical adjustment and from 
that to upper dorsal. I should work on 
these lesions at each treatment in order 
named, grading my work in accordance 
with ccendition of patient. The innom- 
inate lesion is one of the easiest of cor- 
rection I have to deal with and one far- 
reaching in effect. 

With the posterior spine you describe 
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you have depressed ribs and as a very 
natural result flaccid abdominal muscles, 
ptosis of viscera and more or less fecal 
impaction which I should promptly get 
rid of by using the high enema, giving 
knee-chest position instead of using colon 
tube. I would follow my first treatment 
with full instructions regarding a general 
cleaning of the alimentary tract and a 
carefully regulated diet. I should in- 
struct in systematic deep breathing exer- 
cises and treat twice a week until I con- 


sidered one treatment per week sufficient.. 


I do not treat these cases, if I have 
indications of soreness due to corrective 
work, until nature has had time to ad- 
just herself to the new relations which I 
am trying to establish. I get better results 
in chronic cases by treating not oftener 
than twice a week. 


Tuos. L. Ray, Ft. Worth, Tex.: 


The supposed case is one in which we 
would naturally expect faulty elimina- 
tion of the body waste. We would ex- 
pect, besides the outline given, to find 
a greatly reduced expansion, limiting the 
oxygen and reducing the force of the 
pulse on account of the reduced space in 
which the heart has to act. We would 
also find the activity of the liver lessened 
by the pressure of ribs. The lesion in 
the mid-cervical region would cause irri- 
tation to the phrenic nerves and to the 
cardiac nerves from the sympathetics, re- 
sulting in a tense condition of the dia- 
phragm and a limited nerve force to the 
cardiac plexus. The lateral and posterior 
conditions in lumbar region are more 
than likely of secondary origin. 

The physician should, first of all, im- 
press the patient with the great necessity 
for absolute co-operation. We would 
instruct here to take deep breathing ex- 
ercises three times a day until fatigue 
or dizziness ensues. For the abdominal 
ptosis would urge an exercise of strongly 
extending the abdominal walls and re- 
versing, drawing the abdomen in and up- 
by its own muscular effort. This should 
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be of several minutes duration, twice a 
day in a recumbent position. 

A pint of water should be ingested 
three-quarters of an hour before each 
meal and upon retiring. Only such foods 
as are known to be easily digested by the 
individual should be used, and same 
should be masticated until ccnverted into 
liquid. She should have plenty of fresh 
air at all times, and as strength increases, 
her exercises should be applied in a way 
calculated to limber up the spinal tissues. 
We should not overlook the fact that the 
actions of the patient have much to do 
with the conditions of the body. 

The treatment should be administered 
three times a week, and barring great 
fatigue, we would make an effort to ad- 
just each lesion at each treatment. The 
fatigue from treatment can be reduced to 
a minimum by making no effort to adjust 
under resistance of the patient. Time 
spent in getting the patient to become 
passive is of much service in securing ad- 
justment with a minimum of fatigue to 
the patient, and small effort on our part. 
It is almost impossible to adjust a spinal 
lesion under resistance. In case the pa- 
tient tires easily under the adjustive treat- 
ment on one lesion, we give a loosening 
or a preparatory treatment, at each of the 
other irregularities. 

Perserverance along these lines by pa- 


tient and physician will bring good re- 
sults. 


C. FF. Winpicter, D. O., Braddock 
Heights, Md.: 

The case which you submit as the sub- 
ject for a symposium is, of course, hypo- 
thetical, but notwithstanding that it pre- 
sents many interesting and practical con- 
ditions which obtain in some cases, 

The neurotic taint presages a mental 
attitude, which produces at times an ex- 
cited ecndition with emotional manifesta- 
tions, or a depressed condition that leads 
to introspection. Either of these condi- 
tions leads to a circulatory disturbance 
which may result in severe headaches, 
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lack of vitality and a general debility of 
the physical organism. 

The physical lesions would produce 
trouble in the neck and brain; the liver 
center being interfered with, the nerve 
impulses to that organ are weak; the 
twists and slips in the upper and lower 
dorsal, upper lumbar and sacral region 
of the spine would produce the prolap- 
sus uteri and cystitis and other abnormal 
conditions with ptosis of viscera. 

In such a case it would probably be best 
to work generally to secure a thorough 
relaxation, and if the condition is fav- 
orable, make the adjustments as rapidly 
as the case will permit. My rule in 
treating cases of this kind is to secure a 
thorough relaxation and then if there are 
several adjustments to be made, make 
one, and if the patient is in a good, cheer- 
fui state of mind make another. It is 
better I find to do this than to be tco 
strenuous in the treatment and produce 
in the mind of the patient a revolt which 
will certainly lead to tension and bad 
feelings for the time. 

The physical lesions must be removed, 
luxated vertebrae must be adjusted and 
any slips of the innominates must be re- 
placed and a good mental attitude of the. 
patient be established before permanent 
health will be enjoyed. 


Harrison McMains, D. O., Baltimore. 
Maryland : 

The case referred to seems to be a 
typical neurasthenic. The prolapsus uteri 
no doubt has caused much of the nervous 
condition, accompanied by the existing 
lesions. I believe we could not say that 
any one of the lesions is: respensible for 
the trouble. It seems we have a pretty 
generally broken down machine, with a 
waste of nervous energy from every les- 
ion. This condition could not be cor- 
rected without work at all the points af- 
fected. I believe we could point to no 
one of the lesicns and say that is causing 
the trouble. 

This case would require a general treat- 
ment with special attention given to each 
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lesion. I should treat the patient twice 
a week, and work with the idea of cor- 
recting each lesion at every treatment. 
The development of the case, no doubt, 
would cause some deviation from the 
above procedure. The psychic influence 
will play an impertant part in curing the 
case. A careful and exhaustive examin- 
ation of the patient, explaining to her 
what is wrong, what you hope to do, and 
why she will be benefited, will have a 
wonderful effect on the mind, and will 
be a great aid in producing satisfactory 
results. 


EpGar QuicLey THAWLEYy, D.O., Peoria, 
Illinois : 

The case you describe, aside from 
secondary and lesser lesions, presents the 
primary causative lesion: Innominate 
luxation, which in its malpositicn chang- 
es the relation of all dependent structures 
and is directly responsible in the condi- 
tions of tipped pelvis, swerve of spine, 
tense muscles, apparent asymmetry in 
length of legs, etc., and indirectly through 
reflexes from irritation, caused by con- 
tractures, congestion and atony of soft 
tissues, responsible fcr much of the 
trouble. The innominate is to the body 
what the keystone is to the arch. 

Loss cf the abdominal (diaphragm- 
atic or natural) type of breathing, which 
loss obtains in so many, and is due pri- 
marily to clothing constriction at the 
waist line interfering with the excursions 
of the diaphragm, transposing thereby 
the path of least resistance which the 
breathing excursicns must follow, to the 
upper respiratory mechanism, thereby de- 
priving the abdominal and pelvic viscera 
of a natural power which, when in opera- 
tion, largely maintains circulation and 
viscera rhythm, hence tone and function 
of the abdominal and pelvic organs. In 
this case it is a factor of no small im- 
portance. Muscular and_ ligamentous 
atony, resulting from strains or insuffic- 
ient exercise permits the parts to yield 
to the action of gravity. 
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I would treat this patient about three 
times a week, and each treatment would 
consist of manipulations to the innomin- 
ate and all other pronounced lesions as- 
sociated with soreness and partial or com- 
plete loss of joint moticn, whether lesion 
be primary or secondary, though I would 
pay special attention to what I believed 
to be the primary lesions. I also would 
manipulate the bowels for some time at 
each treatment till they get to function- 
ing. 

The patient would be instructed at the 
beginning how to proceed in the matter 
of abdominal breathing and would be re- 
quired to take such exercises as specifical- 
ly tend to tone up thé supports of the 
gravid parts and keep luxated joints in 
position after they had been corrected. 
FRANKLIN Fiske, D. O., New York: 

I believe this matter should be dis- 
cussed only after a thorough understand- 
ing of the terms “general” and “specific.” 
My idea of a general treatment is one in 
which the manipulations employed are 
given without a definite object in view 
for each manipulation, or in which the 
manipulations employed are not directed 
towards any one specific articulation or 
organ at a time. 

A specific treatment is one in which 
the manipulations employed are given 
with a definite idea in mind for each 
manipulation, or where each manipulation 
is, with a definite idea, directed toward 
one definite articulation or organ. 

A specific treatment, then, could con- 
ceivably be one in which each and every 
accessible articulation, and each and every 
accessible organ in the body, receive at- 
tention, and consume, perhaps, as long as 
an hour of time. While a general treat- 
ment could conceivably consist of one or 
more wrenches of the body in some part, 
directed to no particular articulation or 
organ, and consuming perhaps five sec- 
onds of time. 

As to the frequency of treatment and 
as to the extent of manipulation and 
amount of time and force employed at 
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each treatment, I think there can be no 
generalization. Each case is a law unto 
itself and a physician’s ability is made 
evident by his interpretation of the in- 
dividual needs. The physician who 
vould attempt to limit himself to any one 
routine is no longer a physician but a 
mere manipulator, and his advice becomes 
practically valueless for those who hold 
the good of the individual patient above 
the showing of how patients are treated 
daily. 

I trust that the above answers your in- 
quiry, and that it may in some measure 
start a train of thought for the advance- 
ment of osteopathy as a sven rath- 
er than a business. 

H. M. Gameste, D. O., Valley, 

Iowa: 

In this case I would treat it three times 
weekly for two weeks and then twice 
weekly for two or three months. If I 
wished to give her consideration, rather 
than myself, I might make it once weekly 
after the first month; I find while they 
get more results from each treatment by 
making them less frequent, they and their 
friends are likely to relate that I treated 
her for four months and dwell upon the 
period of time she was under treatment, 
rather than the number of treatments she 
had, but am strongly of the opinion that 
treatments less frequent give more re- 
sults from each treatment than when they 
are given too often. At first I feel it is 
wise to treat often, for they want to see 
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results and they don’t want to be tired 
out and sore from a severe treatment, and 
to put them in a hopeful frame of mind, 
I hurry results at first in this manner. 

I aim to adjust every lesion so far as 
possible at each treatment, and cannot 
approve any other method. 

I hate to see our practitioners drop into 
the rut of general treatments, but though 
no matter what the lesion may be, nor 
how specific the adjustment may be, the 
patient generally will receive benefit and 
satisfaction some general treatment with 
the operator keeping in mind an aim and 
object in every manipulation that he will 
not become side-tracked into massage. 
The “Old Doctor,” in objecting to the 
treatment being given longer than neces- 
sary for adjustment alone, before our 
class, suggested that the patient demand- 
ing a long treatment “to get their money’s 
worth,” should ask the dentist to take 
his time in extracting the tooth or the 
surgeon should put in more time in re- 
moving the appendix, so they would earn 
their money. 


I feel that there is so much selfishness 
and greed innate in all of us that we may 
well give heed to this objection to see 
specific treatment, for it should not be 
like pulling a tooth, nor do I see why 
it is like the surgical operation, and the 
patient should receive some benefit from 
some treatment before and after the spe- 
cific adjustment is attempted or made. 


Proceedings of the Detroit Meeting 


Minutes of the Sixteenth Annual, Session of of The American Osteopathic Association, 
held at Detroit, July 29, 1911 


The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Osteopathic Association was called 
to order by President James L. Holloway, of 
Dallas, Texas, at 10 o’clock A. M., Tuesday, 
July 29, 1912, in the Auditorium of the Pont- 
chartrain Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


First Session— Tuesday Morning 


PrESIDENT Hattoway: The Sixteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Osteopathic As- 
sociation will now be in order, and I will first 


ask the audience to stand while the Rev. James 
T. Black, Pastor of Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, leads us in prayer. 


INVOCATION 


Almighty and ever blessed God, we thank 
Thee that in Thee we live, and move, and have 
our being. We thank Thee this morning that 
we can lift up our voices to Thee, and think 
Thy thoughts along with Thee. We thank 
Thee that thou hast come into the life of each 
one of us, and that Thou hast given us life 
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and all the blessings we enjoy, and we bless 
Thee for the life which now is, and we thank 
Thee for the hope of the life which is to come. 
We pray this morning that as we think of 
the care of life, we may desire above every- 
thing the knowledge of truth. We know that 
all truth is with Thee and all knowledge is 
with Thee. We pray that each one of us here 
assembled this morning may be earnest and en- 
thusiastic seekers after the Truth; and we pray 
that having it we may be guided by Thy holy 
spirit in administering our knowledge to the 
uplifting and to the helping of mankind. We 
thank Thee for these bodies, and we pray 
that each one of us may realize that the first 
essential of our success in life is that we shall 
have strong bodies in which the soul may 
dwell; and we pray that we may keep them 
clean and pure; we pray that they may be fit 
temples in which Thou mayest dwell. 

May Thy richest blessing rest on this as- 
sembly of seekers after truth, of helpers of 
humanity, who have gathered together from 
all parts of this great land, and we beseech 
Thee that each one of them may be enlightened 
in mind and purified in heart and may be able 
to do the duty which rests upon them as help- 
ers and healers of humanity. 

We thank Thee for thy scriptural illustra- 
tion of the king who prayed that he might 
have his life extended, and who told of his 
desire for truth, and who told his people that 
he desired to live longer in order that he int 
do them much good; and then under the u:rec- 
tion of Thy prophet he was instructed as to 
how to heal his body, and thereby his life was 
extended fifteen years. We pray this morning 
that as healers of the body we may also desire 
a knowledge of the soul, and a longing for 
spiritual education. May Thy rich blessing rest 
upon us then as co-workers with Thee, and 
may Thy presence attend us in all our delibera- 
tions throughout this meeting. We ask it all 
in Thy name, and for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord and Redeemer. Amen. 


ADDDRESS OF WELCOME 


THe Presipent: The first business on our 
program will be an address of welcome on 
behalf of the City of Detroit. I take great 
pleasure in introducing to you Hon. William 
B. Thompson, the Mayor of Detroit, who will 
now welcome our convention to this city. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Chairman, Osteopathic Physicians, and 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Let me say that a little “taffy” while you are 
living is worth a whole lot of “epitaffy” after 
you are dead; and it is better to have the roses 
while living than after we are dead, and there- 
sore I wish to thank you for this kind recep- 
tion. (Applause.) 
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I represent the City of Detroit, and extend 
to you a welcome to our city. We say in 
Detroit that everybody all over the United 
States must come, sooner or later, to the “City 
of the Straits,” that we think so beautiful. 
We are glad to welcome you here this morn- 
ing, and on behalf of 500,000 people, I desire 
to extend to you a hearty and sincere welcome. 

I imagine, if I was the right kind of a mayor, 
I would tell you all about your profession, be- 
cause now-a-days if the average mayor or 
politician cannot tell everybody about every- 
thing, he doesn’t seem to know very much, and 
as a general rule the people who know the 
least about everything are the first to tell you 
how to do it. But, fortunately, or unfortunate- 
ly, I cannot tell you much about your profes- 
sion, except that a few times I have had the 
pleasure of paying some bills for osteopathic 
service; and I have also known p-ople who 
highly recommend your work. 

We are glad to have you here and to have 
you hold your convention in this city, and you 
are doubly welcome because the ladies are with 
you, for whatever else happens in Detroit we 
know that the ladies will remember longer the 
features and the things they have seen, and 
will talk more about them at least than the 
men do. (Applause.) For the benefit of the 
ladies present, I will say that all the good men 
in Detroit, all the well balanced men, are man- 
aged by their wives, but they do not know it, 
and as long as they do not know it, it is all 
right. 

We trust you will have a good time; and 
it is customary, on account of my having so 
much business, to appoint an Assistant Mayor, 
and in this connection, during this week I will 
turn over to Dr. H. B. Sullivan, the Assistant 
Mayor, the keys to our city, and if you do 
not get all you think you ought to have, just 
make your complaints to Mayor Sullivan, and 
do not blame the City of Detroit, b~cause he 
has everything he ought to have, and I know 
he will do his utmost to see that you have a 
good time. I extend you a cordial welcome 
and wish that you may have a most successful 
meeting. 


RESPONSE TO MAYOR'S WELCOME 


Tue PresipeNt: I now have the pleasure 
of presenting to you Dr. Edythe F. Ashmore, 
who needs no introduction, who I know will 
in a most fitting manner respond to the address 
of welcome. (Applause.) 

Mr. President, Mayor Thompson, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 

We hav> had a very sincere welcome to the 
City of Detroit; and perhaps no one realizes 
that more than I, who was born and bred in 
old Detroit; and I tell you truly, Mr. Mayor, 
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that Detroit is the place where life is worth 
living, and we like to come here because of 
the geniality of the reception it extends to its 
visitors, its salubrious climate and myriad at- 
tractions. I have been traveling some two 
years, but my heart always returns to the place 
where I was born and bred and practiced oste- 
opathy. 

Mr. Mayor, we have known of you a great 
many years, and you have made a good record 
as Mayor of this great city, and we hope you 
will live and have the opportunity to continué 
in that office for years to come. As you hear 
and read of our work during this week, we 
trust you will form even a much more favor- 
able impression of our profession; and we truly 
say to you that in other cities where we had 
the pleasure of meeting that we left a good, 
clean record, and we expect to leave even a 
bett-r one in the City of Detroit, for this*prom- 
ises to be the greatest meeting the American 
Osteopathic Association has ever held, and 
doubtless not the smallest part of it is due to 
the fact that it comes to Detroit. 

The Mayor has very properly placed the 
keys of the city in the hands of Dr. H. B. 
Sullivan, and it seems to me that he should 
have been the one to respond to this address, 
but knowing his innate modesty, I consented 
when the President asked me to take his place. 
Dr. Sullivan hides his light behind a bushel, 
Mr. Mayor, but I assure you that when the 
time comes for him to act he will do so with 
credit to himself and honor to the profession 
he represents. 

On behalf of the American Osteopathic As- 
sociation T thank you for the cordial and sin- 
cere welcome you have extended to us, and 
when we leave Detroit it will be with hearts 
full of gratitude for the many entertainments 
that have been furnished us and the pleasant 
time we shall have had. (Applause.) 


Before proceding with the program, the con- 
vention listened to a most hearty invitation by 
Charles W. Ward, the Secretary of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association of Mt. Clemens, Michi- 
gan, “The Bath City of America,” to visit said 
city, and he invited every guest. in conformity 
with oriental customs, to take a bath while 
there, and stated further that special free cars 
would pass the hotel at 4.30 o’clock that day. 

Vice-PresipeNtT, Dr. ASHMorE: After listen- 
ing to the preliminary numbers on our pro- 
gram, we will get down to matters of general 
interest, and will now have the pleasure of 
listening to the President’s Annual Address 
by James L. Holloway. 

(Address printed in this issue.) 


The regular program was then taken up, 
and the convention listened to an interesting 
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address, “Osteopathy vs. Drug Therapy,” by 
C. B. Atzen, Omaha. 

(Address printed in this issue of JourNAL.) 

The President then presented Dr. Earle S. 
Willard, Philadelphia, whose lecture, “The 
Innate Weakness of Man’s Spine and Osteo- 
pathic Principles and Practice,” will be pre- 
sented in an early issue. 

The convention then 


o'clock P. M. 


adjourned to 1.45 


Second Session— Tuesday Afternoon 

The convention reconv-ned at 2 P. M., Presi- 
dent Holloway in the chair. 

Dr. Chas. Murttart, Philadelpha, upon being 
introduced, discussed “Diseases of the Heart,” 
and in connection therewith presented a clinic. 

(Lecture and Demonstration will be printed 
in an early issue of the JourRNAL.) 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

Vice-President H. M. Vastine, in chair, called 
for the report of the Committee on Education, 
and Dr. Ralph H. Williams, chairman, pre- 
sented the following report: 

To the Board of Trustees of the American 
Osteopathic Association: 

The Committee on Education begs to submit 
the following report: 

In accord with the suggestion made in the 
report of this committee to your honorable 
board for the year 1911 relative to a minimum 
osteopathic course of education, and in com- 
pliance with the instructions of the Board of 
Trustees, the committee has devoted its time 
during the past year to the preparation of a 
standard minimum curriculum for adoption by 
the American Osteopathic Association as its 
requirement for colleges whose graduates will 
be accepted for membership in this organiza- 
tion. 

A tentative curriculum was carefully drafted 
by the Committee on Education and submitted 
to all of the colleges for their criticism or 
approval. This curriculum sought to increase 
the distinctively osteopathic subjects in the 
courses being given by the colleges without 
changing the amount of time spent on those 
subjects that might be considered common to 
all schools of therapeutics. 

Apoptinc A Unirorm CurricULUM 


The committee is pleased to report that it 
received the most hearty encouragement and 
co-operation from the colleges in this work. 
After carefully considering the criticisms of 
the first draft made by each of the colleges, a 
new curriculum was framed, which met, as 
far as possible, all of the objections offered; 
and where there seemed to be a difference of 
opinion among the several colleges, the com- 
mitt-e sought to strike a fair average between 
the views of the colleges and those of the:com- 
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mittee. This curriculum was again submitted 
to the colleges and we are pleased to say has 
received almost universal approval as to its 
principal features. 

The important criticism offered by the col- 
leges to the first draft of the curriculum pre- 
sented to them was that it allowed insufficient 
time for the subjects of Principles of Oste- 
opathy, Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, 
and objections were made to the introduction 
of the subjects of Physics and Biology into the 
course. In reply the committee explained that 
the time required by the curriculum repre- 
sented the minimum time that should be spent 
in Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, and 
that there was no bar to the colleges devoting 
as much time to these subjects as they saw fit; 
that the position of the committee in the matter 
of Surgery is that the American Osteopathic 
Association is not interested in a surgical, but 
rather in an osteopathic education; that we 
simply seek to secure sufficient training in 
surgery to enable a graduate to recognize 
surgical conditions and to recommend appro- 
priate measures, and that if the colleges de- 
sired to properly equip their graduates for the 
practice of surgery it is at their own option. 
The committee seeks to emphasize the osteo- 
pathic phase of the education. 

In regard to Obstetrics and Gynecology, our 
position was that the amount stipulated is suf- 
ficient, as a minimum for the present, though 
it might be wise and just to all of the colleges 
to raise it later. Their criticism of the time 
given to the subject of the Princ‘ples of Oste- 
opathy was well founded and changes were 
made to correspond with their suggestion. 

In reference to Physics and Biology, the 
colleges hold that these subjects should be a 
matter of preliminary education. With this 
the committee agrees. but inasmuch as not all 
of the colleges require a high school education 
as a condition for entrance, but accepts other 
work done as its equivalent, we feel that it is 
necessary to insist on such a course until such 
time as an actual high school course of four 
years is the absolute minimum requirement of 
the colleges. Some of the colleges agree with 
the committee on this point, while others do 
not. The committee feels that these subjects 
mean so much to the student, even as a review 
to those who have already had it, that we are 
justified in retaining it as a requirement for 
all of those colleges which do not already re- 
quire the necessary preliminary education to 
insure every student having been properly 
trained in these important subjects. 

These points represent the only differences 
of opinion of consequence between the colleges 
and your committee. 
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We, therefore, append hereto a minimum 
osteopathic curriculum which we recommend 
be adopted formally by the American Osteo- 
pathic Association as its standard, which must 
be met by all of the colleges desiring to have 
their graduates acceptable for membership in 
this Association. We further recommend that 
the Committee. on Education be vested with 
the authority to pass upon whether or not the 
requirements of this curriculum are being met. 


LATITUDE IN ENFORCEMENT RECOMMENDED 


We recommend that the qualifications ap- 
pended to the curriculum be made a part of 
the requirements. It is the judgment of your 
committee that at this time, or perhaps at any 
time, it would be unwise to absolutely require 
of the colleges that they meet the phraseology 
and exact form of this curriculum. In our 
judgment, the colleges should be permitted 
much latitude of arrangement and terminology, 
so long as the real requirements of the curricu- 
lum are met. Some of the colleges desire to 
group subjects in a manner somewhat different 
from the arrangement of this curriculum. 
Others desire to use different terms covering 
the same subject matter. We can see no ob- 
jection to that, provided the college can show 
that it is actually doing the work contemplated 
by this curriculum. 

The committee has arranged the curriculum, 
giving the total number of hours required in 
each subject, and this has in turn been divided 
into three sub-divisions, one of these, desig- 
nated “Obl. Lab..” intended to mean “obliga- 
tory laboratory instruction,” we suggest be 
made an absolute requirement representing the 
minimum of pract‘cal work which will be ac- 
ceptable under this schedule out of the total 
required time in the subject. The difference 
between the obligatory laboratory work and 
the total required time represents the minimum 
of didactic instruction. 


EXPLANATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF SCHEDULE 


The committee takes the position that there 
is a m’nimum of time which should be required. 
This is represented by the “Total.” The first 
two columns designated “Lec.” and “Lab.” 
represent the division of the time which we 
suggest, but which we do not feel warranted 
in making absolutely obligatory at this time, 
but toward which we desire to work, and 
which it should be possible for the colleges to 
reach within two years after this schedule 
goes into effect. The column designated “Ob!. 
Lab.” we recommend be made obligatory. 

The committee further recommends | that 
when any college requires an absolute four 
vears’ high school education as a requirement 
for matriculation, such high school education 
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to contain courses in Physics and Biology, that 
it may drop such courses from their curricu- 
lum. 

We recommend that this curriculum be made 
obligatory upon colleges whose graduates are 
recognized by this Association as eligible to 
its membership for the school year beginning 
in the fall of 1913 to be in force for a period 
of not less than two years, the Committee on 
Education to be charged with the duty of con- 
sidering changes in the curriculum after con- 
ference with the colleges at two-year intervals 
from the date when this curriculum goes into 
effect. 

We recommend that the Committee on Edu- 
cation be charged with the administration of 
these regulations; that by and with the advice 
of the Board of Trustees of the American 
Osteopathic Association, it use appropriate 
means, by inspection or otherwise, to insure 
the fulfillment of these requirements. 

Your committee recommends that the com- 
mittee be instructed to forward to cach of the 
colleges recognized by this Association a copy 
of this curriculum, together with all rules and 
regulations promulgated by the American 
Osteopath’c Association for the government 
of the said colleges, which shall be posted in a 
public place in the college for the information 
of the student body. 


PRELIMINARY REQUIREMENTS AND LENGTH 
OF COURSE 


The committee continues to advocate the 
adoption of a four year high school course as 
the minimum educational qualification which 
should be accepted for matriculation in the 
osteopathic colleges. From information re- 
ceived, your committee is of the opinion that 
a much larger proportion of the students in 
the colleges today have a high school educa- 
tion than was true a few years back, and an 
improvement in the character of osteopathic 
graduates resulting therefrom is apparent. 

For financial reasons the colleges have, up 
to this time, refrained from the stp of require- 
ing a diploma of graduation from a high school 
of a four years’ course as a condition of en- 
trance. We are of the opinion that the step, 
if made in the near future. will not make the 
financial difference to them they anticipate, and 
we urge the adoption of the absolute four year 
high school requirement for entrance at an 
early date. 

Practically all of the colleges now have an 
optional fourth year course which we under- 
stand is being well patronized. We urge upon 
the colleges the advisability of making this 
fourth year so attractive that few students 
would feel warranted in omitting it. By so 
doing it would soon be an easy matter to drop 
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the three year course and make the four year 
course the minimum for securing the degree 
of Doctor of Osteopathy. The four year course 
is the natural change which will ultimately 
take place in our educational system, and the 
colleges can do much towards bringing this 
about in a natural way, which will prevent any 
disturbance of their economic conditions. 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


The committee deprecates the continued 
catering to the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
in some quarters. The sole excuse for this lies 
in the fact that there may still remain in the 
mind of the public an idea that the degree of 
Doctor of Osteopathy involves less, and stands 
for less efficiency, than that of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. The solution of this problem lies not in 
merging our identity into that of the practice 
of medicine, which means osteopathic suicide, 
but in the patient, persistent, everlasting edu- 
cation of the public to an appreciation of the 
fact that the Doctor of Osteopathy occupies a 
place second to none in the healing arts; and 
when public opinion reaches that point, no 
educational institution will be closed to the 
osteopathic physician seeking additional knowl- 
edge in any line which he may wish to follow. 

The adoption of the M. D. degree would 
not attain the desired end, but would destroy 
any possibility of osteopathy ever attaining 
the place in the therapeutic world to which 
it is entitled. The good name of osteopathy, 
present and future, is committed to us, and we 
have no right to sell it out for the present 
enjoyment to an empty title. If we are to go 
down to posterity as makers of history, we 
must fight it out on this line if it takes the 
rest of our natural lives. 


COLLEGE CATALOGUES 


The committee is pleased to state that in 
line with the recommendations of this com- 
mittee and those of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, several of the colleges have done much 
towards improving in the subject matter of 
their catalogues. The emphasis upon the os- 
teopathic concept of disease and its applica- 
tion in the instruction in the college has been 
brought out move forcibly, so that these cata- 
logues stand for truly osteopathic colleges. 
The improvement has been marked, and ap- 
plauding the efforts of the colleges in this 
direction we would urge their further atten- 
tion to the matter. It cannot but redound 
to their own credit and to the credit of osteo- 
pathy as a profession. 

COM MERCIALISM 

Your committ-e is pleased to note a grad- 
ual elimination of the objectionable spirit of 
commercialism that has invaded some of our. 
college catalogues, and would urge the col- 
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leges to eliminate it to the last word. This 
objectionable matter cannot but inspire the 
student with a commercial idea rather than 
with a spirit of ethical professional thought, 
which latter is just as important a part of the 
education of the student as is his training for 
professional work. It can only be ingrained in 
the student by example, an example which 
should begin with the catalogue and be carried 
through the entire relationship with the college. 

The committee regrets to report that during 
the past year methods of the promotor, to 
whom the end justifies the means, has been 
apparent in the business methods of one of the 
affiliated colleges. A commercialism in busi- 
ness methods cannot but leave its impress upon 
the students of an institution using such 
methods. Your committee regrets that the 
press of work in connection with the curricu- 
lum has prevented their giving the matter suf- 
ficient attention to warrant a definite report 
and recommendations in the premises. The 
correspondence on the subject is in shape to 
turn over to the successors of this committee 
for further consideration. 

Your committee does feel warranted in urg- 
ing upon the colleges the purging from their 
business methods procedures which are calcu- 
lated to bring them into disrepute with the 
best ethical standards of the profession. The 
colleges must lend dignity, rather than dis- 
repute, to the profession’s reputation. 

Your committee wishes to express its appre- 
ciation of the hearty assistance afforded by 
the colleges and others in the drafting of the 
curriculum presented herewith. 

Committee on Education of the American 
Osteopathic Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RALPH H, WILLIAMS, D. 0., 
CHAIRMAN. 
D. WEBB GRANBERRY, D. 0., 
L. LUDLOW HAIGHT, D. O. 


Curriculum Proposed by Committee 
on Education 
Condensed Form 
July, 1912 
(Under head of “Lab. Obl.” the Committee have indi- 
cated the minimum of practical work which will be 
considered adequate. It being optional with the 
Colleges whether they give more than that or not, 
provided the total time given to the subject equals 
the total hours of this schedule.) 
(Under head of Laboratory is included quizzes, labora- 
tory work, clinics and all practical work not in- 
cluded in lectures.) 


LAB. 
SuBJEcT LEC. LAB. OBL.TOTAL 
288 252 200 540 
216 108 96 324 
72 108 108 180 


tivlogy 


36 36 20 72 
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Physiologic 27. 27 18 54 
36 90 72 126 
36 54 54 «90 
Osteo. Technic & Tactile Training 72 126 72 198 
Principles of Osteopathy......... 96 96 
Osteopathic or Special Pathology. 36 18 54 


Post Mortem & Med. Jurisprudence 8 18 10 626 
Gynecology 5 
Obstetrics (including 3 deliveries) 72 36 18 108 
Diagnosis (including General Phy- 

sical Diagnosis, Osteopathic and 


Laboratory Diagnosis.......... 126 54 36 180 
Surgery (including Orthopedics). 126 90 90 216 
Dietetics, Hygiene and San‘tation 100 3 108 


Toxicology, Effects of Drugs and 

Urinalysis 
Practice of Osteopathy (covering 

Nervous and Mental Diseases; 

Alimentary and Urinary Tract; 

Infectious and Constitutional; 

Circulatory and _ Resp‘ratory; 

Skin and Venereal; Eye, Ear, 

Nose and Throat; Pediatrics... 432 432 
Non-Medicinal Therapeutics and 


Amphitheater Clinics............ 252 252 252 
Clinical Treatments (Not less 

324 324 324 


2030 1701 1470 3731 


The maintenance of the foregoing curricu- 
lum shall be obligatory upon all colleges whose 
graduates are eligible to membership in the 
American Osteopathic Association. It shall 
not be obligatory upon any college to adopt 
the arrangement and terminology of this cur- 
riculum verbatim, provided that such arrange- 
ment and terminology as they may adopt con- 
templates not less than the amount of total 
hours and “obligatory laboratory” hours called 
for in this curriculum, under whatsoever name 
and arrangement the college may elect. 

It shall be obligatory upon a college whose . 
graduates shall be eligible to membership in 
the American Osteopathic Association to sub- 
mt its curriculum to the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the American Osteopathic Association 
before the commencement of the school year, 
showing wherein it complies with the require- 
ments of this curriculum. 

The term “laboratory” is intended to cover 
all of the instruction not spent in lectures or 
quizzes., 

The first two columns of the foregoing cur- 
riculum designated “Lec.” and “Lab.” respect- 
ively, are not obligatory upon the colleges but 
simply represent the division suggested by the 
American Osteopathic Association. “Lec.” 
covers the time devoted to lectures, and “Lab.” 
represents the time devoted to laboratory 
work, clinics and all practical work done by 
or in the presence of the student. 

Committee on Education of the American 
Osteopathic Association. 
RALPH H. WILLIAMS, D. 0., 
CHAIRMAN. 
D. WEBB GRANBERRY, D. 0., 
L. LUDLOW HAIGHT, D. 0. 
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On motion made by Dr. Murray Graves, and 
duly seconded, the report was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

Dr. T. J. Ruddy Los Angeles, then took up 
the “Diseases of the Lungs,” and after a clear 
presentation of same, Dr. C. A. Williams, of 
Coldwater, Mich., fully discussed the treatment 
thereof. (These will be presented in the 
JourNAL in regular order.) 


AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS 


Dr. C. A. Upton, in behalf of the Board of 
Trustees, presented the following amendments 
to the By-laws, which the Board of Trustees 
had acted upon, and which they submit to the 
Convention for ratification: 


Section 3, Article I, Part II, By inserting 
the following words after the word “Associa- 
tion” in line 6 to wit: “he shall collect all 
membersh’p dues and turn the same over to the 
treasurer,” the entire Section 3. as amended, to 
read: 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall keep a 
record of the transactions of all meetings 
of the Association, Board of Trustees, 
and Executive Committee; shall give due 
notice of the time and place of all meet- 
ings; shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Association; he shall collect all mem- 
bership dues and turn the same over to 
the Treasurer; shall carefully preserve all 
records and papers of the Association, and 
shall perform such other duties as_ the 
association may require. 

Dr. J. A. DeTrenne: I move that said 
Section 3 as amended be adopted. 

Motion seconded and carried, and the Presi- 
dent declared said Section 3, as amended, 
adopted. 

Also to amend C, adding the following 
words at the close of Article IT, Part I: “and 
if satisfactory to the trustees such state associa- 
tion shall be made a State District of the 
American Osteopathic Association, and the 
members of each association shall be members 
of hoth. The American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion dues shall be collected by the state associa- 
tion and remitted to the secretary of this Asso- 
ciation. Other state associations may elect a 
representative to the annual meeting of this 
association, who shall be a member of this 
association, to represent their interests.” 
he a member of this association, to represent 


The entire sub-division as amended to read: 
“(c.) Statement of action by the society 
making the code of ethics of this Associa- 
tion the standard of the society, and if 
satisfactory to the Trustees, such associa- 
tion shall be made a state district of the 
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American Osteopathic Association, and 
the members of each association shall be 
members of both. The American Osteo- 
pathic Association dues shall be collected 
by the state association and remitted to 
the secretary of this association. Other 
state associations may elect a representa- 
tive to the annual meeting of this associa- 
tion who shall be a member of this as- 
sociation, to represent their interests.” 

Dr. Murray Graves: I move that 
section as amended be adopted. 

Motion seconded and carried, and the Presi- 
dent declared said sub-division (c) as amended, 
adopted. 

Further to amend Section 5, Article I, Part 
I, by striking out all of said section, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 5. Delinquency and Reinstatement: 
A member whose dues remain unpaid for 
two months shall become suspended, and 
forfeit all membership privileges, but may 
be reinstated before the expiration of four 
months by payment of current dues. 
Otherwise said member shall be dropped 
from the roll. 

Dr. Murray Graves: I move that said 
Section 5, as read, be adopted in lieu of Sec- 
tion 5 as it now reads. 

Motion seconded, and carried, and the Chair 
declared said Section 5, as amended, adopted. 

Dr. Upton then reported the following 
recommendation: To strike out Section 1, 
Article I, Part V, and substitute the following: 

Sect. 1. Nominations: On the second 
day of each annual meeting the accredited 
representative from each state association 
and the Board of Trustees shall meet and 
act as a nominating committee for the 
convention, and shall present on the morn- 
ing of the third day of the meeting a 
nominee for each office to be filled by the 
association as provided by its constitution 
and by-laws. 

The report of this committee shall not 
preclude the nomination of other candi- 
dates by members from the floor. 

Dr. C. C. REAps 


amendment as read. 


said 


I rrove the adoption of the 

Motion seconded. 

Dr. Frank H. Situ: I move to amend 
the amendment by striking from said amend- 
ment the words “and the Board of Trustees.” 

Motion s‘conded by Dr. Murray Graves. 

The motion to amend the amendment was 
then put and lost. 

The original motion on the adoption of the 
amendment as read was put and carried with- 
out dissent, and the President declared said 
amendment, as presented by the Board o 
Trustees, adopted. 
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To amend Section 1, Article I, Part I, by 
substituting the following: 

Sec. 1. Qualifications: Graduates of 
those colleges only that are recognized 
by this Association shall hereafter be 
eligible to membership in this Association. 
Dr, DeTEINNE: I move the adoption of said 

amendment as read. 

Motion seconded and carried, and the Presi- 
dent declared said Section 1, as amended, 
adopted. 

The President announced at 4.30 P. M. that 
the special cars were now in waiting for Mt. 
Clemens, and thereupon adjourned the meeting 
to 9 o’clock A. M., Wednesday. 


Third Session—W ednesday Morning 


The convention re-convened at 9 o’clock, 
President Holloway in the Chair. 

The first business was a discussion of “Me- 
chanical Principles of the Human Body” by 
Dr. R. K. Smith, Boston. 

This was followed by a paper entitled “Me- 
chanical Changes Incident to Puberty,” by Dr. 
G. W. Bumpus, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Dr. W. D. Dobson, St. Louis, then read an 
interesting paper on “Osteopathic Examina- 
tions of Public School Children.” 

(These papers will be printed in the Jour- 
NAL. ) 


A. T. STILL RESEARCH INSTITUTE SESSION 


The Vice-President, Dr. Vastine, presiding, 
called for the report of the A. T. Still Research 
Institute, which was presented, as follows: 


Fourth Session—Wednesday Afternoon 


The convention reconvened at 2.00 o’clock 
P. M. President Holloway in the chair. 

The Secretary read the following telegram: 

Des Moines, Ia., July 31, 1912. Dr. J. L. 
Holloway, Detroit, Mich. Greetings to A. O. 
A. Nineteen Twelve. Hoping this may be the 
best convention in our history. 

S. S. and Ella D. Still. 


The first number on the program, “Diseases 
of the Stomach,” was taken up by Dr. George 
M. Laughlin, Kirksville. 

The treatment of the above subject was dis- 
cussed by Dr. A. B. Clarke, New York City. 

Dr. Louisa Burns was then called for, and 
gave an interesting Stereopticon lecture. 

(These Lectures and Demonstrat:ons will 
be printed in the JouRNAL.) 

Dr. Ashmore, who at at this time occupied 
the chair, announced the following Committee 
on Resolutions : 

R. K. Smith, Boston; C. W. Young, St. 
Paul; Irene H. Ellis. Boston: J. A. DeTienne, 
Brocklyn: Zudie P. Purdum, Kansas City. 
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EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT SECTION 


The section in Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
Diseases was next in order, and Dr. C. C. 
Reid, Denver, read a lecture illustrated by 
stereopticon views of conditions of the Eye. 

This was followed by a lecture by Dr. T. J. 
Ruddy, Los Angeles, illustrating by means of 
stereopticon views, the conditions of the Ear, 
Nose and Throat. 

Then Dr. R. D. Emery, Los Angeles, took 
up the consideration of the orthopedics of the 
eye, showing that through developmental de- 
fects the eye may become rotated from its nor- 
mal vertical axis, thereby producing what is 
known as declination. This is purely an ortho- 
pedic or osteopathic consideration due to ab- 
normal structural relationships, and is over- 
come by manipulative treatment, and by sur- 
gical procedures, which permit the eye to rotate 
back to the normal, leaving the vertical axis 
in its true relationship to the orbit. 

Declination is productive of much more 
pathology than we are wont to realize and ap- 
preciate. Very many nervous symptoms may be 
produced in the body, even to the extent of 
acute mania. Of course these nervous symp- 
toms affect in a very marked degree various 
tissues and organs in the body, and therefore 
we may have pathology of very widespread and 
marked extent as the result of this causative 
factor. The osteopathic profession can do 
much in the recognition and correction of this 
difficulty. 

The doctor then illustrated his points by 
the use of diagrams showing the declination 
of the vertical axis from the normal, and 
showed how the muscles controlling the eye 
ball can be manipulated or operated upon by 
open surgery to bring about the correction of 
these defects. 

There being no other business to come be- 
fore the convention, an adjournment was taken 
to 9.00 A. M. Thursday. 


Fifth Session— Thursday Morning 


The convention re-convened at 9 o'clock, 
President Holloway in the chair. 


MESSAGE TO DR. STILL 


Dr. Joun C. Greenwoop, Chicago: I move 
that the Secretary be instructed to send the 
greetings of this Association in convention 
assembled to the “Old Doctor.” 

Motion seconded and carried. 

After the place of the 1913 Annual Meeting 
had been selected, the following message was 
sent: 

“Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, Kirksville, Mo.: 
Your children represented in the American 
Osteopathic Asscciation send greetings and as- 
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surances of affectionate regard. They con- 
gratulate you on your continued good health 
and wish to tell you they have voted to spend 
your eghty-fifth birthday with you, August, 
1913. James L. Holloway, President; Harry 
L. Chiles, Secretary.” 

THe PresipENt: we shall now have pre- 
sented to the Association the subject, “Border- 
line Cases Between Osteopathy and Surgery,” 
by Dr. S. L. Taylor, of the Des Moines College. 

“Treatment of Rigid Lateral Curvature of 
the Spine,” (with demonstration of Abbott 
Method) was then taken up by Dr. Otis F. 
Ak:n, Portland, Oregon, who by the use of 
two clinics in a convincing manner presented 
this topic. 

(These papers and demonstrations will be 
printed in the JourRNAL. ) 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Ashmore, presiding, called for the report 
of the Committee on National Legislation, and 
Dr. O. J. Snyder, of Philadelphia, presented 
the report of the Committee. 

In like manner, Dr. D. L. Clark presented 
the report of the Legislative Committee, 

(These will be issued in pamphlet form and 
mailed to members within a few weeks.) 

Address on “Composite vs. Independent Ex- 
amining Boards” by Dr. Asa Willard, Mis- 
soula, Montana. 

At the conclusion of the foregoing report, 
Dr. Norman L. Sage, of Edmonton, Alberta, 
was asked to discuss the legislative conditions 
in Alberta. This he did to the interest and 
edification of all. 

(These papers and addresses, bearing upon 
Legislation, will be presented in one issue of 
the JourNat at an early date.) 

REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The President called for the report of the 
Nominating Committee, and Dr. Edgar D. 
Heist, presented the following report: 

The Nominating Committee begs leave to 
submit the following report: 

Eleven members of the Board of Trustees 
and thirty delegates, representing thirty dif- 
ferent states, met arid selected the following 
slate: 


For President— 

Dr. C. B. Atzen, Omaha, Nebraska. 
For Vice-President— 

Dr. Della B. Callwell, Des Moines, Towa. 
For Second Vice-President— 

Dr. Bessie Duffield, Nashville, Tenn. 


For Secretary— 
Dr. H. L. Chiles, Orange, New Jersey. 
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For Assistant Secretary— 
Dr. Leslie S. Keyes, Minneapolis, Minn. 


For Treasurer— 
Dr. M. F. Hulett, Columbus, Ohio. 


For Trustees— 
Dr. J. L. Holloway, Dallas, Texas. 
Dr. W. J. Connor, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dr. Edgar D. Heist, Berlin, Ontario. 
Dr. J. W. Skidmore, Jackson, Tenn. 
Dr. Rebecca B. Mayers, Detroit, Mich. 
(Signed) 


R. Kenprick Situ, Chairman. 
Epcar D. Herst, Secretary. 


Dr. D. W. Granberry moved that the report 
of the Nominating Committee be received, 
which was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Granberry moved that the nominations 
be closed, which was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Joun T. Bass: I move that the Secre- 
tary be instructed to cast the unanimous ballot 
of this convention for the list of nominations 
as read. 

Motion seconded and carried, and the Sec- 
retary, in accordance with said instructions, 
cast the unanimous ballot of the Association 
for the list of nominees above named, and the 
President declared them duly elected. 


NOTICE OF AMENDING BY-LAWS 


Thereupon Dr. D. W. Granberry gave notice 
that he would offer an amendment to the By- 
laws instructing the Nominating Committee 
to report at least two names for the office of 
President, the by-laws referring to nominees 
for the other offices remaining as at present. 

Thereupon the convention adjourned to 1.30 
o'clock P. M. 


Sixth Session— Thursday Afternoon 


NECROLOGY REPORT 


Convention re-convened at 1.30 o’clock P. M. 
as an Open Parliament, over which Dr. O. J. 
Snyder, Philadelphia, had been selected to 
preside. The Chairman first called for the re- 
port of the Committee on Necrology, and dur- 
ing the reading of same by the Secretary the 
convention stood. At the close of the reading 
of same the Secretary commented on the large 
number of deaths as compared with former 
years. 

The report is as follows: 


Necrology Report for the year 1911 and 1912, 
compiled from complete files of the professional 
publications by William Horace Ivie, of the 
Board of Regents and chairman of the Berese 
of Statistics of the A. O. A. 
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Those of the profession who have died dur- 
ing the year are: 


Dr. William D. Inglis. 

Dr. Laura J. Martien, July 1, Ig11. 

Dr. C. A. Broach, July 5, 1911. 

Dr. Warren Hamilton, August 2, IQII. 

Dr. R. B. Minnis, August 7, I9QII. 

Dr. Roberta McClearn, August 9, I9QII. 

Dr. Rebecca M. Magill, August 19, I9I1. 
Dr. Antionette Smith, September 1, I9gIT. 
Dr. F. A. McMillan, September 6, rgrt. 
Dr. Floyd F. Peters, October 2, I91t. 

Dr. Francis Leroy Smith, October 10, 1911. 
Dr. Lydia E. Crow, October 25, 1911. 

Dr. W. A. McConnell, October 30, 1911. 
Dr. Catherine H. Estlack, November 5, 1911. 
Dr. Chas. Boxx, November 18,1911. 
Dr. John C. Lacy, December 17, 1911. 
Dr. W. E. Noonan, 

Dr. Estella T. Smith, January 25, 1912. 
Dr. W. E. Chalstran, January 28, 1912. 
Dr. Mary C. Keith, January 30, 1912. 
Dr. Henrietta Alice Stephenson, Feb. 1, 
Dr. William Smith, February 15, 1912. 
Dr. W. M. Watson, February 16, 1912. 
Dr. Julia C. Clark, April 14, 1912. 

Dr. H. A. Glenn, April 17, 1912. 

Dr. Bertha Keen, April 21, 1912. 

Dr. Gertrude Ilgenfritz Henderson, June 1, 
Dr. Edwin M. Geyer, June 7, 1912. 

Dr. Geo. F. Horn, June 8, 1912. 


Members of the profession who have lost 
members of their families are: Dr. Edith J. 
Dejardin, her mother, September 7, 1911; Dr. 
W. W. Blackman, his father, October 19, 1911; 
Dr. J. C. Follett, his infant daughter, October 
27, 1911; Dr. Maud E. Ward, her father, De- 
cember 15, 1911; Dr. Fannie Springmire Parks, 
her mother, December 21, 1911; Dr. and Mrs. 
A. A. Speggle, their daughter, January 27, 
1912; Dr. F. F. Jones, his wfe, March 23, 1912; 
Dr. S. I. Wyland, his mother, April 2, 1912; 
Dr. Minna Riker Boyer, her father, April 6, 
1912; Drs. H. H. and W. A. Gravett, their 
father, April 26, 1912; Dr. and Mrs. U. S. 
Parisish, their son; Drs. Abbie J. and D. S. B. 
Pennock, their mother, June 3, 1912. 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN ESSAY CONTEST 


For the sake of the profession, as well as for 
the individual members of the profession, I 
very much wish that the subject of the Prize 
Essay Contest might receive more attention. 
The pecuniary reward offered by the Associa- 
tion ($50.00) is nothing as compared with the 
returns to the individual in mental develop- 
ment and broadened scope as the result of his 
efforts. If this thought could be forcibly im- 
pressed upon the minds of our members, the 
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work of judging the essays would not be the 
sinecure that it has been in the past. Your 
committee received six essays this year. The 
judges who served as the committee of award 
were Drs. E. M. Downing, of York, Pa.; R. 
W. Bowling, of Los Angeles, Cal., and Kath- 
erine McLeod Scott, of Columbus, Ohio. 

The judges did not know the real names or 
addresses of the writers and marked the papers 
upon their merits alone. 

Each paper was marked upon the following 
points: 1. Soundness of osteopathic princi- 
pals, 20 per cent.; 2. Original research, 20 
per cent.; 3. Soundness of deductions and 
conclusions, 15 per-cent.; 4. Originality of 
material and presentation, 15 per cent.; 5. 
Logical arrangement of material, 10 por cent.; 
6. Literary excellence as to clearness, force, 
correctness of English, pleasing style, 20 per 
cent. 


Upon summarizing the reports of the judges, 


the average grade of the essays was as fol- 
lows, marked upon the score of 100: 

No. 1, 93 %. No.3,76 %. No.5, 5034%. 

No. 2, 814%. No. 4,634%%. No.6,26 %. 

From this we found that Essay No. 1, en- 
titled “The Problem of Preventing Recurrences 
of Vertebral Articular Lesions,” nom de 
plume “Curatio Lesionis,” author Dr. Ethel 
Louise Burner, of Bloomington, IIl., scored a 
total of 93 points out of a possible 100, and is 
the winner of the Prize Essay Contest of A. 
O. A. of 1912. The amount of the original 
research shown in this article was highly com- 
mended by all the judges. In clearness, logical 
arrangement and originality it easily stood 
fist; the writer of Essay No. 2, entitled “Nega- 
tive Pressive in Disease of the Ear, Nose and 
Throat,” nom de plume, “Sarah Roe,” author, 
Dr. Mary S. Crosswell, Los Angeles, Calif., 
received second place with an average grade of 
81 points upon a bas’s of a possible too. It 
gives me great pleasure to note that the highest 
two grades in this contest were received by 
women practitioners. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
publicly the doctors who so kindly served as 
judges in this contest and gave of their time 
and effort to the task of examining and grading 
the papers. I also wish to thank the Trustees 
for the honor and privilege of serving you 
in this most interesting and pleasant work. 

Respectfully submitted 
Jenette H. Chairman, 
Prize Essay Contest for 
Committee of Publication. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OT TRUSTEES 


To the Members of the American Osteopathic 
Association; 

It is the duty and privilege of your Board 
of Trustees to make the following report of 
its transactions in your behalf since your body 
adjourned July 28 1911: 

Appointment of Committees: The following 
3ureaus were established by the Board and 
filled as follows: 

Bureau or Pupticity—P. H. Woodall, chair- 
man; E. D. Heist; R. R. Daniels, to serve 
three, two and one year respectively. 

Bureau or Statistics—W. H. Ivie, E. E. 
Tucker, F. B. Dayton, to serve three, two and 
one year respectively. 

Memeersuip CommitTEE—C. A. Upton, H. K. 
Benneson, G. E. Phillips, each to serve one year. 

Boarp or ReceNts—Bessie A. Duffield, to 
serve five years; Elizabeth ‘C. Bass, to serve 
four years, and appointed Bessie A. Duffield 
chairman for one year. 

ComMMITTEE ON Epucation—Ralph H. Wil- 
liams, D. Webb Granberry, L. Ludlow Haight. 

ComMITTEE ON Pupsiication—S. A. Ellis, 
Frank C. Farmer, Jenette H. Bolles. 

ComMITTEE ON LeGIsLATION—Asa Willard, O. 
J. Snyder, D. L. Clark. 

CoMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TION (to co-operate with the above)—H. M. 
Vastine, C. C. Teall, A. G. Hildreth. 

Executive ComMMITTEE OF THE Boarp—C. A. 
Upton, A. G. Hildreth, H. H. Fryette, F. R. 
Heine, O. E. Smith. President and Secretary, 
ex-officio, members. 

All of said committees appointed for a term 
of one vear. 

At its meeting held in Chicago, July 28, rort, 
the Board made the following: schedules of 
appropriation for the fiscal year ending July 
30, 1912: 


Publication of JouRNAL........ $3,000 
3,800 
Office Rent and Stenographer.. 1,000 
Membership Work............ . 500 
Assistant to Secretary......... 1,200 
Unclassified Expense.......... 1,000 

$12,500 


(At the Detroit conference of the Executive 
Committee, February 10, 1912, an additional 
appropriation of $1,500 was made to the Ex- 
pense Fund.) 

The Board instructed the Secretary to secure 
proper offices for the Association and proper 
bookkeeping and stenographic service and 
necessary appliances for establishing and main- 
taining a system of accounting which the grow- 
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ing business of the Association demanded. The 
Board also authorized the employment of a 
firm of accountants, if necessary, to establish 
the needed system, which was to include the 
complete and entire accounting in one office 
where the standing of the members with the 
Association should be kept, and from which 
the dues of the members should be collected 
and all moneys of the Association remitted at 
frequent intervals to the Treasurer, who should 
pay the same out on vouchers approved by the 
President and Secretary as provided in the 
by-laws. 

The Board is pleased to report to the Associ- 
ation that this system has been in successful 
operation since October last, and that it does 
meet the requirements of approved business 
methods and proves a great saving of labor 
and expense to the Association, as well as 
much to the members, requiring as it does 
much less correspondence on their part to 
transact their business with the Association. 

In carrying out the above instructions, neces- 
sary purchases were made, the following prop- 
erty is now owned and operated by the Associa- 
tion, being also covered by insurance: 


Safe, $75; typewriter and special attachment, 
$115; writer press and supplies, $150; rotary 
neostyle, $15; addressing machine and 5,000 
cut stencils, $200; electric fan, $15; 2 desks, 
$30; filing cabinets, $60; bound copies of 
Journat and Case Reports, $100; total, $760. 
(This does not include a large quantity of back 
numbers of the JourNaAL and Case Reports, un- 
bound, upon which no value is placed.) 

On February roth the Executive Committee, 
in carrying out the resolution adopted by the 
Board, met in Detroit and held a two-day ses- 
sion, at which time the affairs of the Associa- 
tion were thoroughly gone into, a copy of 
which proceedings, including a statement of 
the financial condition of the Association at 
that time, was furnished each member of the 
Board of Trustees. Dr. F. C. Farmer, chair- 
man of the Program Committee, was also pres- 
ent, and the Executive Committee went over 
the program and the general arrangements 
with him, with the Hotel Pontchartrain 
management and with each chairman of the 
local Arrangement Committee. 


THE “JOURNAL” 


The JourNAL, as the representative publica- 
tion of the Association and Profession, is now 
justifying our hopes. In this no reference is 
made to the subject matter appearing in it, 
but simply to it as a representative of the 
profession, to the profession and to the world 
outside. For the year 1910-11 it reported that 
580 pages of reading matter had been printed 
and about 135 pages of advertising, earning 
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about $1,685 for eleven months. That report 
was for eleven issues, September to July, in- 
clusive. For the year 1911-12, for the same 
months, we report 630 pages of reading matter 
and 142 pages of advertising, earning about 
$2,215 for this time, or for the full year, and 
copies sold, more than $2,500. The increase in 
pages for the year has been on an average of 
about eight pages for each issue, and the cost 
for printing the Journar has been $2,404, with 
about $250 additional for postage, mailing, 
illustrations, etc. 

In this we have not raised terms to the 
osteopathic colleges, six of which advertise 
regularly in the Journat. Within the past 
year we have for the first time really reached 
the commercial world for the osteopathic pro- 
fession. Three publishers of medical text 
books have advertised for the past six months, 
besides a fair representation of other lines. 
This we believe was brought about by the ef- 
forts of osteopathic physicians in speaking to 
the representatives of these houses when they 
called upon them. Now, if the profession will 
support these houses which advertise, namely, 
D. Appleton & Co., Rebman Co., of New York, 
and F. A. Davis Co., Philadelphia, so that they 
see their sales increase, as they should see them 
increase, we can make permanent this recog- 
nition. These houses are putting to a test the 
loyalty of the profession. If these houses, on 
account of results obtained, continue to use 
our journals and extend this recognition, we 
shall have no difficulty in securing other pub- 
lishers, if we wish them, and other commercial 
lines; but if these houses find the advertising 
unprofitable, and discontinue to use our col- 
umns, we shall find it difficult to secure other 
book publishers; likewise, many other lines 
which are rightly open to us. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success in advertising. There is 
nothing for the Association to do or for the 
JourNnAL to do to place the osteopathic prac- 
tice where the casual observer will see that it 
is acknowledged by the business world as a 
large professional body; it is up to the phy- 
sician at home to discriminate and observe 
reciprocity. As said above, he has brought 
about this recognition; will he keep up his 
interest and make a success of our effort to 
deserve the support of the commercial world? 
It should be a matter of pride and encourage- 
ment to the profession to know that its JouRNAL 
has as large or larger circulation than the 
official organ of either the Homeopathic or 
Eclectic Schools. 

In this connection it may be said that the 
JournaL might be enlarged to twice its present 
size, or might be published twice monthly, if 
the revenues of the Association were increased. 
The past year the JourNaL publication has re- 
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ceived about 50 per cent. of the Association 
income. If that income were increased by the 
addition of 500 or 1,000 new members, practi- 
cally all of the additional revenue could be 
given back to the members in enlarging and 
increasing the efficiency of the JourNAL, as the 
cost of maintaining the Association otherwise 
would not materially increase. The profession 
at the present time is producing sufficient mat- 
ter, which should be published, to permit of 
this enlargement of the JourNAL. With $1.200 
more spent in the JouRNAL annually, its value 
could be greatly enhanced. 

Within the latter half of the year, several 
new departments have been opened in the 
JourNAL, largely as a matter of giving more 
diversity of reading and general information 
and for the purpose of trying them out with 
the membership. If they are appreciated by 
the members and helpful to them, they may be 
continued and enlarged; otherwise, discon- 
tinued. The Special Number feature has been 
also tried the past year, viz., giving over sev- 
eral issues to articles along the same lines. 
One of these issues was devoted to the work 
of the A. T. Still Research Institute and it is 
hoped that it may help to show to the pro- 
fession the great work this Institute, when 
adequately endowed, will do for osteopathy, 
and aid in arousing the profession at this meet- 
ing. 

BUREAUS AND COMMITTEES 


The two Bureaus established by your Board 
of Trustees at the last meeting and mentioned 
in the beginning of this report have proved by 
efficient work that they are justified and neces- 
sary. The Bureau of Publicity, of which Dr. 
P. H. Woodall is the acting head, has done 
splendid work investigating publicity ques- 
tions, and has accomplished much and has 
valuable suggestions to offer at this meeting, 
besides it has secured the publication of several 
well written magazine articles. Publicity is 
coming to be one of our important concerns. 
Not only does the time seem opportune and 
the state of the public mind seem receptive for 
legitimate, ethical, educative publicity, but as 
a means of self defense, protecting us from our 
friends who are rushing into print with all 
kinds of ill-advised personal advertising, which 
it is hoped may be abated by a well directed, 
judicious system of publicity lead by the As- 
sociation. 

Dr. William H. Ivie, of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, has been getting together valuable in- 
formation regarding the early history of oste- 
opathy and those instrumental in making it, 
and it seems very desirable that this be record- 
ed while the facts are obtainable. Dr. E. E. 
Tucker, of the same Bureau, has been making 
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effective efforts to interest the profession in 
case reporting by taking up specific diseases 
and reviewing medical literature on that con- 
dition, also giving those who ask for the infor- 
mation the experience and method of treat- 
ment of well known osteopathic physicians, 
which he has first obtained by submitting to 
them preliminary reports. The effort is being 
made to secure a list from among the entire 
profession of those who are interested in this 
work and will agree to keep accurate case 
records and co-operate with the Bureau in 
securing this information. Much interest is 
manifested and it is believed that practical 
case reporting will soon be a fact within the 
prof:ssion. 


THE WORK OF THE STANDING COMMITTEES 


The standing committees of the Association, 
as evidenced by their reports made to your 
body, have done efficient work. While little 
has been gained in legislation, nothing has been 
lost, and the Committee on Legislation has 
done most efficient preparatory work for the 
legislative sessions the coming winter and 
spring. The committee has been exceedingly 
active and its work most intelligent. 

The Committee on Education undertook the 
arduous task of getting our schools together 
on a standarized curriculum. It has done a 
vast deal of preliminary work and the co- 
operation on the part of the schools, while 
given only after a careful consideration of the 
questions involved, which in many instances 
required much correspondence and delay, the 
results have been, as a whole, very satisfactory, 
and the outlook for maintaining creditable and 
uniform educational standards is bright. 

The Committee on Publication has prepared 
the most excellent program for this meeting 
and has conducted and made the awards in 
one of the most successful prize essay contests 
in the history of the Association, detailed re- 
port of which is presented to your body. Ow- 
ing to the protracted absence of the chairman 
of the committee, who is abroad, no general 
report of the committee is made, but the re- 
po*t of the Journat has been given ‘above. 

The special committee on National Legis- 
lation met and prepared a bill as a substitute 
for the Owen bill but this was not presented to 
Congress for the reason that passage of the 
Owen bill has not seemed to be threatening. 


DIRECTORY 


The Board has authorized the publication of 
a Directory of the entire profession and such 
other facts regarding state boards and state 
organizations, etc., as may be deemed necessary, 
once per year. It is proposed that the Direc- 
tory be issued as soon as practical following 
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each annual meeting and that while all regu- 

larly graduated osteopathic physicians shall be 

listed, the names of those not members of the 

Association shall be printed in a grouping to 

themselves and at the head of each pags shall 

appear the caption, “Non-members of the A. 
” 


0. A 


OFFICE FACILITIES 


At this time the Board is able to report that 
its office equipment is proving of great aid to 
the work of the bureaus and committees, as a 
very large part of their correspondence, includ- 
ing practically all circulars and general letters, 
etc., is done from the general office of the 
Association. This not only very greatly reduces 
the cost of this work to the Association, but 
makes it possible for the committees to do much 
more work than they would otherwise be able 
to do. The Board is glad to report that not 
only is the office becoming of more service to 
the committees in their work, but that the state 
associations and the members individually are 
coming to lean and rely more and more upon 
the Association for information which they 
need. The office is now establishing a system 
in connection with the state organizations 
which will give the office practically the inform- 
ation that any member or organization may 
need in regard to the status of osteopathy or 
the attitude of other organizations and the state 
toward osteopathy in every state. By concen- 
trating our force, the Board earnestly hopes in 
a short time to make the organization exceed- 
inly useful to the profession. It should be so 
that not only could facts regarding the stand- 
ing of osteopathy in a given state be furnished 
an applicant, but also desirable locations in 
each state and all necessary information re- 
garding the character and time of holding state 
examinations be given on request. Combined 
and systematized efforts along these lines 
should enable the recent graduate to more 
readily secure a location in which he can sus- 
tain himself and the result should be that we 
shall have a smaller number of unsettled phy- 
sicians. 

As a final word, the Board would urge upon 
the membership the desirability, in fact neces- 
sity, of co-operating in enlarging the member- 
ship, and extending the influence for good of 
the Association. The Board is convinced that 
if the individual member will exert himself, 
that practically every ethical and competent 
osteopathic physician may be a member of 
this organization within a few months. 

The following financial statement of the 
Association is submitted : 

For the Board of Trustees, 

James L. Hatioway, D. O., Pres. 


Harry L. Cuites, D. O., Secretary. 
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Statement of Receipts and Expendi:ures 
From July 1, 19111 to June 30, 1912 inclusive 


RECEIPTS 

General Association Income— 

Members’ dues, current year... .$9,147.50 

Dues 1912-13 (paid in advance). 1,340.50 

915-50 

Interest and discounts....,...... 12.52 $12,005.91 
Income from 2,475-75 

Advertising 1910-11.... $ 902.01 

Advertising 1911-12.... 1,469.94 2,371.95 


Sale of bound volumnes and Sub. 103.80 14,981.66 


EXPENDITURES 
General Association Work— 


Last year’s business...........- $1,303.04 
Salaries—Secretary.... $1,000.01 
Assistant Secretary... 880.00 1,880.01 
Stenog. and office maintenance... 814.05 
Furniture and fixtures.......... 268.51 
‘ 571.60 
Postage and Sundry expenses... 823.30 
Annual meetings ..........-+++ 638,47 
Membership Committee ........ 402.80 
Committee on Legislation...... 554.18 $7,255.96 
Publication of Journat— 
Publishing, printing, mailing, etc. 2,939.19 6,738.19 
Skeletons bought, 10..........+.. 425.00 
Total expenditures .......... $14,981.66 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
ASSETS 
Membership dues unpaid......... $1,806.50 
JournaL Advg. unpaid, year 11-12. $846.48 
JournaL Advg. unpd. prior to 11-12 350.00 —-1,196.48 


Unpaid notes of members........ 384.00 

Skeletons on hand............... 60.00 

Furniture and fixtures........... 760.00 

562.51 
$4,769.49 

LIABILITIES 

TDue on open $911.99 

Bills payable ........--.+-2+e00+ 500.00 1,411.99 

Net resources, actual and estimated 3,357-50 


$4,769.49 


SECTION IN ACUTE PRACTICE 

The subject, Acute Pract’ce, which was pass- 
ed by on Tuesday, was taken up at this time, 
and Dr. Leslie S. Keyes, Minneapolis. the 
Moderator of this section, presented a paper. 

He was followed by Dr. A. D. Becker, Pres- 
ton, Minn., who gave a few points in treatment 
of acute rheumatic fever. 

Dr. Della B. Caldwell, Des Moines, under 
Acute Practice took for her subject Tonsillitis, 
and presented the following paper: 

(These papers will be group d and present- 
ed in an early issue of the JourNAL.) 

The chairman then called upon Dr. C. A. 
Whiting, Los Angeles, who gave an interest- 
ing illustrated lecture on Diseases of the Blood. 

The treatment of Dr. Whiting’s subject was 
taken up by Dr. R. D. Emery, Los Angeles. 

(These papers will be printed in the Jour- 
NAL. ) 
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SECTION IN PEDIATRICS 


At this time Dr. Mary L. Sims, Columbia, 
S. C., the Moderator of the “Round Table,” 
assumed charge of the meeting and in intro- 
ducing the subject of Pediatrics, said: 

“We have one of the most important sub- 
jects before us, and one of the most neglected 
subjects, that of children’s diseases. We want 
to exchange ideas and go home better prepared 
to treat the little folks than ever before, and 
we are not here with set, dry papers. A 
spcech is not expected of me, and I have pre- 
pared none, but I expect to make you do the 
talking. First I will ask Dr. Margaret A. 
Hawk, Davenport, Ia., to come to the front and 
give us her ideas, and a discussion on digestive 
disturbances, after which I trust you will all 
be free to ask her questions.” 

(The free discussion, which followed, 
brought out many excellent points and these 
will be printed in the JourNAL.) 


OPEN PARLIAMENT—CHILDREN’S DISEASES 


The following participated in the discussion : 
Drs. F. A. Bates, Geneva, Neb.; R. D. Emery, 
Los Angeles; Leslie S. Keyes, Minneapolis ; 
C. G. Hewes, New Orleans; A. L. Conger. 
Akron, Ohio; A. N. Ovens, Mason City, Iowa; 
A. J. Harris, Nashville; Janet N. Penrose, 
Philadelphia; F. E. Dayton, Chicago; D. Ella 
M. MeNicoll, Frankfort, Ind.; Orella Locke, 
Cincinnati, O.; A. S. Craig, Kansas City; M. 
L. Sims, Columbia, S. C.; C. W. Young, St. 
Paul, and others. 

At 5.30 P. M. adjournment was taken to 8 
P. M. for the lecture of Dr. P. H. Woodall, 
and discussion of Publicity questions following. 


Seventh Session— Thursday Evening 


Vice-President Vastine presiding, Dr. Percy 
H. Woodall of Birmingham, Ala., gave an 
illustrated popular lecture on “Osteopathy” for 
the purpose of enabling those present to judge 
of the value of such lectures as a means of 
reaching the public. 


Following the lecture proper, Dr. Woodall 
presented a series of short statements con- 
cerning osteopathy, which he suggested be put 
into several magazines of the country, each 
statement closing with the suggestion that edu- 
cational matter might be had by addressing 
the American Osteopathic Association. He 
asked for a free discussion of this proposition 
and the following responded, the general idea 
appearing to be that the effect of this might 
be hurtful: R. K. Smith, Boston, Mass.; D. 
Webb Granberry, Orange, N. J.; Charles C. 
Reid, Denver, Colo.; H. S. Bunting, Chicago. 
The meeting adjourned at a late hour to 9 
o’clock Friday. 
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Eighth Session—Friday Morning 


Convention re-convenned at 9 o’clock A. M. 
President Holloway in the Chair. 
The Secretary then read the following tele- 
grams: 
GREETINGS 
Atlanta Ga., August I, 1912. 
Greetings from Georgia. Another legislative 
fight now on A. M. A. endeavors to absorb 
irregulars in one board act. Composite Board 
bill now pending absorbs Eclectics and Homeo- 
paths. Watching battlefield. Twenty years 
makes osteopaths greatest rivals of regulars. 
Georgia holds her fort. M. C. Harprn. 
Clarinda, Ia., July 29, 1912. 
To the A. O. A. in convention assembled, 
greeting: Regret that owing to illness will be 
unable to be present at your meeting, yet want 
you to know that Towa Secrétary stands for 
all that is progressive and for betterment of 
the science of osteopathy, and anything done 
at your meeting to promote the interest and 
welfare of our science will be heartily en- 
dorsed by Towa Secretary. Wishing for you 
a most successful convention, I am, 
Carrie Sec’y I. O. A. 
The following telegrams were then read: 
Portland, Oregon, July 31. 1912. 
Our hearts are in Detroit this week. Re- 
member Portland, Oregan, plans to entertain 
your convention in Nineteen Fifteen. It would 
be splendid to go to the “Old Doctor” at Kirks- 
ville next year. F. E. ann H.C. P. Moore. 
Bethlehem, N. H., Aug. 1, 1912. 


Greatly regret forced absence from meeting. 
Fraternal greetings to all. ©. Peat. 
San Diego, Cal., July 31, 1912. 
Greetings to the A. O. A. May the faithful 
work of the Michigan Osteopaths give Detroit 
the greatest convention yet. Sorry to miss it. 
Will attend next year in Atlantic City. 
Fraternally, Lena CRESWELL. 
The regular program was then taken up, as 
follows : 
“Vaccination from an Osteopathic View- 
po nt,” by Dr. J. Deason, Kirksville. 
“Demonstration of Exercises Accessory to 
Treatment,” by Dr. Wm. S. Nichol, Philadel- 
phia. 
“Care and Treatment of the Pregnant Wom- 
an,” by Dr. E. R. Proctor, Chicago. 
“Routine Examination of the Nervous Sys- 
tem,” by Dr. H. W. Forbes, Los Angeles. 
“Osteopathic Conception of Arthritis,” (illus- 
trated by stereopticon), by Dr. Kendall Achorn. 
(These papers and demonstrations will be 
pr-nted in the JourNat.) 
It being 12.30, the meeting adjourned to 1.45 
P, M. 
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Ninth Session— Friday Afternoon 

The convention re-convened at 2 o’clock P. 
M. Dr. Vastine in the chair. 

Dr. G. W. Burns, New York City, gave an 
interesting address on “Pathology or Arthri- 
tis,” intersperced with stereopticon views. 

Dr. Hildreth read the following resolution: 

Wuereas, Since the beginning of the practice 
of osteopathy it has been customary to speak 
of an osteopath as an operator or a practitioner, 
due perhaps to the fact that at first, under the 
then existing medical laws, there was more 0} 
less danger of arrest if an osteopath claimed to 
be a physician, and 

Wuereas, At this time, after twenty years 
of existence, conditions have so changed that 
there can no longer be any legal reason why 
we should not now, as a well established pro- 
fession, demand, and by every means in our 
power, accord to ourselves that name which 
rightfully belongs to us, namely, Osteopathic 
Physician ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That it be the 
sense of this body that every proper means 
should be used by our journals and by all 
osteopathic physicians, as individuals, to give 
to ourselves that professional name which 
legally and rightfully belongs to us, and which 
carries with it the dignity which justly belongs 
to us, namely, Osteopathic Physician. 

On motion, seconded and unanimously car- 
ried, the President declared the resolution 
adopted. 

Dr. J. B. Littlejohn, Chicago, discussed 
“Indications for Surgical Interference in Gyne- 
cology.” 

(This address will be printed in the Jour- 
NAL.) 

The subject “Uterine Mal-Position; Diag- 
nosis and Treatment,” was presented to the 
convention by Dr. Orella Locke, Cincinnati. 

(Paper will be presented in JourNAL.) 


ORTHOPEDIC CLINIC 

Dr. R. Kendrick Smith, of Boston, gave a 
clinical demonstration of orthopedic surgery. 
His first case was flexed knee in flexion. 

The treatment consisted of the application 
of a new instrument, which was illustrated fo- 
the first time in the A. O. A. Journat for 
June, 1912. The apparatus was incorporated 
in a plaster of paris cast applied to the entire 
extremity. The knee part of the cast was cut 
out to give opportunity for extension as the 
correction takes place. The apparatus is in- 
dicated in all cases of fixed flexed knee where 
ankylosis is not osseous. The apparatus is 
operated by the patient. Its purpose is the 
gradual and painless correction of the flexed 
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knee without anesthetic. The patient oper- 
ates a thumb screw at frequent intervals, but 
not to the point of pain. By this gradual 
straightening of an infinitesimal degree daily, 
adhesions are broken down and Nature adapts 
the tissues to the new position without pain. 
The process usually lasts from one to two 
months. At this time the cast is removed and 
active passive movement and massage is ap- 
plied to the knee for a number of weeks until 
the maximum efficiency is secured. This ap- 
paratus is not on the market and is not patent- 
ed. It can be made by any machinist from the 
pattern in the A. O. A. JourNaL, or can be 
procured from the National Health Bureau 
of Boston. 

The next clinic was introduced by Dr. E. 
M. Downing, of York, Penna. Dr. Downing 
explained that the patient was a child of three 
years of age and could not stand or hold its 
trunk in the sitting posture. Examination dis- 
clos d characteristic anatomical evidence of 
rickets. There was somewhat of a question of 
Potts, as hyperextension of the spine produced 
muscle spasm and failed to obliterate a lower 
dorsal kyphosis. 

Treatment consisted of rest and _ fixation. 
Dr. Smith placed the child in the prone posture 
in a cotton hammock with the legs and head 
taised, producing hyper-extension of the spine. 
In this position the plaster of paris jacket was 
applied. This will have to be replaced with 
new ones as the child grows older. The 
length of time necessary for the treatment de- 
pends upon the time needed for cessation of 
symptoms. The second jacket should be put 
on in still more hyper-extension. At this age 
it should be possible to very soon entirely elim- 
inate such a slight kyphosis. 

Dr. E. M. Downing, of York, Pa., assisted 
Dr. Smith in the application of a corrective 
jacket in a case of rickets. In describing the 
case Dr. Downing prefaced his examination 
with some remarks concerning the Abbott 
method of reducing fixed lateral spinal curva- 
tures. He stated that, inasmuch as the work is 
so recent, that cumulative evidence of its value 
in these cases might be acceptable. He cited 
a case of his of a young woman, 23 years of 
age, with a fixed curvature of ten years stand- 
ing, with right dorsal left lumbar curve, with 
very pronounced rotation and rib deformity. 
The jacket was applied July 8th, and when the 
case was last seen, 18 days later, the spinal 
column had moved over to the left of the 
median line, and the left shoulder was cons‘d- 
erably higher than the right, instead of being 
as previously decidedly lower and anterior. 
The rotation and compensatory curves in the 
lumbar spine had entirely disappeared. 
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RESOLUTION COMMITTEE REPORT 
The President called for the report of the 


Committee on Resolutions, and Dr. R. K. 
Sm:th, chairman, presented the following 
resolutions : 


Wuereas, The American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation has completed its Sixteenth Annual Ses- 
sion with a record of sessions of great interest 
and value; 

Be It Resolved, That the plans for our enter- 
tainment, made by the osteopathic physicians 
of Detroit, and Michigan, represented an im- 
mense amount of labor and self-sacrifice. We 
hereby express our sincere appreciation of their 
unselfish efforts. Succeeding hosts will find 
it difficult to duplicate the royal hospitality 
which has been ours from the beginning of this 
convention. Osteopathy in the hands of such 
generous practitioners will need no apology: 

That the association appreciated the hospi- 
table welcome of the Mayor of Detroit and 
the many evidences of the cordial feeling of 
the city toward its guests. Among those who 
have placed us under obligations are the man- 
agement of the Hotel Pontchartrain, and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Mt. Clemens for the 
trip to that city and its famed baths placed at 
our disposal ; 

That we commend the work of the program. 
and the Program Committee. We are pleased 
with the progressive character of the matter 
presented and recognize that it was well select- 
ed with reference to the needs of the profes- 
sion. We appreciate the kindness of the pro- 
fessors of our various colleges and others 
eminent in our profession who have taken such 
pains to give us the best instruction possible 
in the brief time at their disposal as partici- 
pants in the program; 

That the Association is proud to voice its 
enthusiastic appreciation of the splendid g°ft 
made by the osteopathic profession of Illinois 
to the A. T. Still Research Institute in the 
form of a building to be used for its work; 
that we believe it to be one of the most vital 
steps yet taken toward the accumulation of 
laboratory proofs and experimental statistics 
essential to the development of osteopathy; and 
that we hope that through evidence of tangible 
inter st in the Research work will lead to re- 
newed efforts, on the part of the profession at 
large, to contribute generously to the support 
of the Research Fund; 

That this Association recognizes the heroic 
stand of the osteopathic profession of Colorado 
in refusing to accept nothing less than an 
osteopathic board ; 

That the American Osteopathic Association 
officially records its disapproval of the use of 
paid display advertising in popular magazines, 
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and other publications, as incompatable with 
professional dignity and detrimental to the best 
interests of osteopathy ; 

That it is the sense of this Association that 
medical examining boards, on which osteopathy 
is given minor representation, are not just to 
osteopathic physicians in their practical ad- 
ministration, and that it is impossible for such 
boards to give examinations which are the most 
practical tests of efficiency. 

This association deplores the efforts of the 
organized medical profession to control our 
practice by forcing such boards upon our pro- 
fession, and we endorse the Independent State 
Board of Examiners as the fairest and most 
efficient medium for the regulation of osteo- 
pathic practice ; 


Whereas, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, at a recent 
congressional hearing, denounced osteopathy as 
“fraudulent” and later admitted that he had 
never investigated the subject; 


Resolved, That the American Osteopathic 
Association, in annual session, resents the use 
of this epithet when admittedly used without 
information upon which to justify it, and calls 
upon the magazine, Good Housekeeping, to 
publish a statement by Dr. Wiley, withdrawing 
the word as used without just cause; 

That we express our gratification for the ad- 
vance being made in the upbuilding of the Re- 
search Institute. We extend our gratitude 
to those who have labored so unselfishly for 
many years to advance the educational inter- 
ests of osteopathy and to establish a great 
Research Institute that will exist and expand 
for all time to come, and mark the progress of 
our beloved science. 

We believe that the wise and persistent ef- 
forts of the members of the Research Board of 
Trustees will bear fruit, and that the far- 
reaching plans, as outlined by Dr. C. M. T. 
Hulett will eventually be realized, and we de- 
clare that the Board should have the enthu- 
siastic and cordial support of every osteopathic 
physic‘an in the world. 

R. K. Situ, 
C. W. Youns, 
TrENE H. EL tis, 
J. A. DETIENNE, 
ZupiE Purpum, 
Committee. 
On motion of Leslie S. Keyes, seconded and 


unanimously carried, the President declared 
the above resolutions adopted. 
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STATE SECRETARIES’ ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 


The following resolution from the Board of 
Trustees was read: 


The Board of Trustees wishes to call atten- 
tion to and commend the recent formation of 
the Association of State Secretaries and to 
point out to the State Associations the great 
importance of securing and continuing in office 
as long as practicable the best available and 
most capable person as secretary, to the end 
that there may be maintained a more uniform’ 
system of work incident to that office and to 
bring the various State Associations into 
closer touch. 


That a copy of this resolution be submitted 
to the State Secretaries’ Association now in 
session and published for the benefit of the 
profession. 


REPORT OF ORGANIZATION 


In conformity with the call issued for the 
meeting of State Secretaries, it is a pleasure 
to announce that twenty-one states responded 
to the call. 


Three meetings have been held dur‘ng this 
convention, and the earnestness of the repre- 
sentatives gives evidence that this movement 
is timely. 

We desire to announce to this body that 
tentative plans have been adopted, which, with 
the co-operation of each state. will enable this 
association to be of the greatest possible assist- 
ance to the A. O. A. 


Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: Dr. E. D. Heist Ontario, Can., Chair- 
man; Dr. H. L. Chiles, New Jersey, Vice- 
Chairman; Dr. E. J. Elton, Wisconsin, Secre- 
tary. 


PRESENTATION OF NEW PRESIDENT 


THE PresIpENT: Having fully carried out 
our program, and as the time for adjou-nment 
is near at hand, and there being no further 
business to come before the Association, the 
presentation of our newly elected President,. 
Dr. C. B. Atzen, of Omaha, will be in order. 
But before doing so I wish to briefly express 
my sincere and warmest feeling of appreciation 
for the co-operation that has been extended 
to me during the past year by every member 
of this association: I am gratified at the pres- 
ence of so large a number of the representa- 
tive osteopathic physicians from all parts of 
this country, and I sincerely trust you have 
all enjoyed the meeting as much as your 
humble servant has. As you know, I have been 
laboring under some difficulties, but those all 
fade away when I see before me so many real, 
staunch, strong and enthusiastic osteopathists 
facing me. I will ask Doctors C. G. Hewes, 
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Frank Smith and U. M. Hibbets to conduct 
the newly-elected President to the stand. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

In presenting Dr. Atzen with the gavel, Dr. 
Holloway said: 

Dr. Atzen, by the suffrage of this great 
American Osteopathic Association, the power 
to wield this gavel has been conferred upon 
you for the ensuing year. I present it to you 
with the hope and belief that it will be well 
used; that your authority will never be ques- 
tioned, and that you will meet with the same 
hearty co-operation and earnest spirit with 
which your predecessor has met, and that the 
next annual meeting will be even more largely 
attended than the present. In handing to you 
this emblem of authority I can only say that 
I know you will exercise the authority of the 
office with justice, fairness, impartiality; “with 
malice towards none, with charity for all,” 
considering only the advancement of the best 
interests of the Association and of the great 
profession of which we have the honor to be 
members, and which we should all seek with 
harmony, enthusiasm and honest endeavor to 
advance and place in the position it should be 
among the learned professions of the world. 
I take pleasure, in presenting to you, ladies 
and gentlemen, your new president, Dr. C. B. 
Atzen, of Omaha. (Applause.) 

PresipENT ATzEN: I should, indeed, be lack- 
ing in gratitude if I did not take this occ1sion 
to express to you my deep sense of obligation 
for the honor which you have conferred upon 
me. I have prepared no speech for this occa- 
sion, and consequently will not undertake to 
make any extended address to you. I trust, 
however, that the motto of my administration, 
may be “deeds and not words,” (applause) ; 
and I further wish to assure you that I will 
give to this office the very best efforts that I 
am capable of, and in return for the efforts 
I shall put forth, I ask your individual co-op- 
eration; and I hope your progress during the 
next year may be even better than it was dur- 
ing the past year. 

There being no further business, motion to 
adjourn will be in order. 

Dr. Frank C. Farmer:I move we adjourn 
sine die. 

Motion seconded and carried, and the Presi- 
dent declared the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
of the American Osteopathic Association ad- 
journed without date. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


This function, which closed the busy week, 
was a truly gala affair. Three hundred sat 


down to the prett ly decorated tables, each of 
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uniform size, seating ten persons, and an en- 
tirely satisfactory meal was served by the 
Hotel Pontchartrain. 

President Holloway presided as toastmaster 
in a graceful manner and the responses to the 
following toasts were well chosen and w Il 
received: “Crutches,” Dr. Edwin J. Bveitz- 
man; “Weeds,” Rev. William Jaques; “Ortho- 
doxy,” Father M. I. Stritch; “The Old Doctor,” 
Dr. Paul-‘ne Mantle; “The Unknown, the Un- 
definable, the Unfathomable,” (woman), Dr. 
Asa Willard. 

A decided hit was made by a song written 
enroute to Detroit by Drs. Nettie H. Bolles 
and Louisa Burns. It was sung lusterly to the 
tune of “Every Little Movement,” and was 
called for by the audience and repeated several 
times at intervals through the evening. The 
last stanza reads: 


Every I'ttle State law has a joker of its own, 
And its special joker to the lawyer is well known; 
For every M. D. the game is trying 
To prevent all others vying, 
For the right of legal standing, or a Board, all of 
their own. 


SESSIONS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board met pursuant to call on Satur- 
day morning before the general sessions with 
a quorum present. Jt carefully considered 
the proposed amendments to the By-laws and 
reported the same adopted by the Assoc‘ation 
and printed in the proceedings of its meetings 
in this issue. The Board was in constant ses- 
sion for the following two days and held at 
least two sessions of two or three hours daily 
while the convention was in session. 


The Board accepted the resignation of Dr. 
S. A. Ellis as chairman of the Committee on 
Publication, and instructed the Secretary to 
notify Dr. Ellis of the appreciation of the 
Board for his efficient and capable service as 
chairman of said committee. The Boavd again 
elected H. L. Chiles editor of the Journat. 
Tt is authorized that the Journat be furnished 
to students in the osteopathic colleges at a 
nominal subscription rate. 

The Board accepted, for the Associat'on, the 
invitation of Dr. A. T. Still to spend his 85th 
anniversary with him, and selected Kirksville, 
Mo.. as the place for the 1913 annual meeting. 

The Board considered at several sessions 
the publicity problems of the profess‘on and 
discussed these matters with a large number 
of members interested in these subjects. The 
following resolution was adopted by the Board: 
“Moved and seconded that a series of booklets 
be prepared by the Publicity Bureau, with the 
co-operation and censorship of the Publication 
Committee, and published as official A. O. A. 
educational matter; the details of printing, 
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publishing and advertising to be arranged by 
the Publication Committee and the editor of 
the A. O. A. JourNaAL” 

The Board also approved of the public 
lecture program where the local physicians 
deemed it advisable. 

The Board made the following assignments: 

CoMMITTEE ON Epucation—Ralph H. Wil- 
liams, Chairman, N. Y.; L. Ludlow Haight, 
Calif.; Norman B. Atty, Mass. 

CoMMITTEE ON Pustication—D. Webb Gran- 
berry, Chairman, N. J.; J. R. McDougall, TIL; 
Roberta Wimer Ford, Wn. 

ComMMITEE ON LeaisLation—Asa_ Willard, 
Chairman, Mont.; O. J. Snyder, Pa.; D. L. 
Clark, Colo. 


ComMMITTEE ON MempersHip—C, A. Upton, 
Chairman, Minn.; G. E. Phillips, N. Y.; H. 


Kk. Benneson, Kans. 


OF ReGeNTs—E. Bertella Ferguson, 
Calif., for five years; Chairman of Board, 
Elizabeth C. Bass, Colo. 

Bureau or Statistics—C. A. Bennet, Mich., 
for three years. 

3UREAU OF Pupricity—T. L.  Herroder, 
Mich., for three years. 

Executive CommittEe—E. D. Heist, Ontario; 
H. H. Fryette, Ill.; E. M. Downing, Pa.; C. A. 
Upton, Minn.; A. G. Hildreth, Mo.; E.v-offico, 
C. B. Atzen, Chairman, Nebr.; H. L. Chiles, 
Secretary, N. J. 

The Board considered favorably the sug- 
gestion of Dr. N. H. Bolles to arrange for 
special Clinics or Demonstrations of Technique 
in connection with the next annual meeting 
and appointed the following committee to 
carry out the deta‘ls: Jeanntte H. Bolles. 
Colo.; J. R. McDougall, (chairman of 
Program Committee), and Ethel L. Burner, III. 


A. T. STILL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Board elected the following .each to 
serve five years, to fill vacancies on the Board: 
Fred Bischoff, Ill.; E. M. Browne, Ill.; Earle 
Collier, Tenn.; O. J. Snyder, Pa.; and W. A. 
Ward, Vt. F 

C. M. T. Hullett was -reelected chairman of 
the Board and of the Finance Committee; Fred 
Bischoff was elected secretary of the Board, 
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and Earle Collier secretary of the Finance 
Committee; Harry M. Still, re-elected treas- 
urer. 

Geo, W. Riley and Charles Hazzard were re- 
appointed chairman and Secretary, respectively, 
of the Council. 


EXHIBITORS AT THE A. O. A. CONVENTION 

The following concerns had exhibits at the 
Detroit meeting and are thereby entitled to the 
favorable consideration of all osteopathic phy- 
sicians : 

Horlick’s Malted Milk, Malted Milk, Racine, 
Wis. 

American Malted Food Co., Malted Milk, 
etc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Goebel’s Malt Co., Malt, Detroit, Mich. 

Albright’s Revolving Table, Treating Table, 
Chicago, III. 

Borden’s Malted Milk, Malted Milk, New 
York. 

The Welch’s Grape Juice Co., Grape Juice, 
Westfield, N. Y. 

Dr. R. H. Williams, Booklets and Antisep- 
tics, Kansas City, Mo. 

Wm. H. Horn, exhibiting Dr. Smith’s Arch 
Support, Philadelphia. 

The Blickensderfer Mfg. Co., Typewriter, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. Appleton & Co., Medical Books, New 
York. 

The Denver Chemical Co., Antiphlogestine, 
New York. 

Postum Cereal 
Creek, Mich. 

Buffalo Osteopathic Supply House, Buffalo, 

Mellin’s Food Co., Milk Modifier, Boston, 
Mass. 

Hawaiian 
York. 

W. D. Allison Co., Physicians’ Furniture, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. A. Davis, Medical Books, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

McManus Table Co., Kirksville, Mo. 

Sphinx Mfg. Co., Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Kirby System Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Anti-Narcatin Sanitarium, St. Louis, Mo. 

Shirt Garter Co., Columbia, Tenn. 


Co., Ltd., Postum, Battle 


Pineapple Products Co., New 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham—Percy H. Woodall, First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 
Mobile—Ellen B. Ligon, Inge Bldg. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock—Charles 
State Bank Bldg. 


Augustus Dodson, 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno—P. V. Aaronson, Land Co., Bldg. 


_ Hanford—Ida Cowan Glasgow, 116 East oth 


St. 

Los Angeles—\W. Curtis Brigham, Fergu- 
son Bldg., Louisa Burns, Pacific College; 
J. B. Dawson, I. W. Hellman Bldg.; Lora 
B. Emery, Auditorium Bldg.; Robert D- 
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Emery, Auditorium Bldg.;' Harry W. 
Forbes, 321 S. Hill St.; A. W. Lumm; T. 
J. Ruddy, 321 S. Hill St.; C. A. Whiting, 
Pacific College. 

Pasadena—Edythe F. Ashmore, 254 Grant 
St. 

San Francisco—D. C. Farnham, 323 Geary 
St.; Margaret H. Farmham, 323 Geary 
St.; Effie E. York, 1479 Geary St. 

COLORADO 

Denver—Elizabeth C. Bass, Empire Bldg.; 
John T. Bass, Empire Bldg.; Jenette H. 
Bolles, 1459 Ogden St.; Geo. W. Perrin, 
Empire Bldg.; Charles C. Reid, Majestic 
Bldg. 


~~Flagler—Frank R. Heine. 


Fort Collins—D. L. Clark, Sylvia Printy 
Avery Bldg. 
Lamar—C. N. Brackett, 106% S. Main St. 
Leadville—G. C. Wilke, 706 Kansas Ave. 
Longmont—U. S. G. Bowersox, Kistler 
Bldg. 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford—C. M. Bush, Sage Allen Bldg.; 
Louisa C. Kingsbury, 904 Main St.; Mrs. 
L. C. Kingsbury. 
New Haven—Bertha Allen Riley, 1150 
Chapel St.; B. F. Riley, 1150 Chapel St. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville—Ida Ellis Bush, 117 Ocean St. 
Miami—<A. L. Evans, 214 12th St. 
St. Augustine—Ella X. Quinn. 
St. Petersburg—E -6§1 Central 
Avenue. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta—W. Wilbur Blackman, Robertson 
Sanitarium. 
ILLINOIS 


Biggsville—Elvina Melemson. 

Bloomington—Ethel Louise Burner, Unity 
Bldg.; A. E. Daugherty, People’s Bank 
Bldg.; E. M. Daugherty, People’s Bank 
Bldg. 

Canton—C. G. Howard, 36 West Walnut St. 

Chicago—Fred Bischoff, Trude Bldg.; L. M. 
Branner; Henry Stanhope Bunting, 215 
South Market St., Mrs. Bunting; Frank 
E. Dayton, 32590 W. Madison St.; J. Dea- 
son and Mrs. Deason; Walter E. Elfrink. 
39 S. State St.; Frank C. Farmer, 14 West 
Washington St.; H. H. Fryette, Trude 
Bldg.; Myrtle W. Fryette; Trude Bldg.; 
Emilie L. Greene, 1312 Lunt Ave.; J. C. 
‘Groenewoud, 1339 East 47 St.; Cyrus C. 
Klumph, 132 N. Wabash Ave.: A. P. Kot- 
tler, 81 E. Madison St.: J. A. Linnell, 132 
Wabash Ave.; James B. Littlejohn, 64 E. 
Van Buren St.; J. R. McDougall, 8 N. State 
St.; C. Elizabeth Mitchell, 14 West Wash- 
ington St.; Ernest R. Proctor, 14 West 
Washington St.; Florence B. Proctor, 


6543 Ingleside Ave.; Florence I. Shove, 
Mentor Bldg.; Grace L. Smith, 14 West 
Washington St.; L. Stewart, 110 Loomis 
St.; Joseph Henry Sullivan, Trude Bldg.; 
Jessie A. Wakeham, 1702 La Salle Ave.; 
Alfred W. Young, 8 N. State St. 
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Chrisman—H. A. Linebarger. 

Danville—W. L. Webb. 

Decatur—Elmer Martin, Powers Bldg. 

Evanston—Kathryn M. Lomas, 619 Davis 
St. 

Freeport—W. K. Jacobs. 

Galena—B. A. Woodard. 

Geneseo—Etta Chambers, 115 W. Second 


St. 

Hinsdale—Kathryn, Van Velzer. 

Jacksonville—Elizabeth E. Wagoner, Cher- 
ry Flat. 

Jerseyville—A. M. Wiles, State St. 

Mason City—A. N. Ovens. 

Mendota—Carrie M. Mundie, Waldorf Blk.; 
T. M. Schofield, 214 Illinois Ave. 

Metropolis—Geo. A. Kerr, City National 
Bldg. 

Monmouth—Lurena Rezner. 

Monticello—C. O. Cline. 

Olney—Anna D. Pixley, East Main St. 

Ottawa—Mary E. Noyes, Maloney Bldg. 

Quircy—Wilhelmina Westhold, Wells 
Bldg. 

Rockford—Anna Niehaus. 319 N. Court St.: 
Roland F. Robie. 

Salem—I illian Thompson. 

Springfield—Georgia A. Carter, 413 E. Capi- 
tal Ave.; W. C. Carter, 413 E. Capital 
Ave.; Pauline R. Mantle, Pierik Bldg. 

Sycamore—D. Orval Thompson. 

Wheaton—Lizzie O. Griggs, Wesley and 
Front Sts. 

Whitehall—R. A. Hamilton. 

Wilmette—Arthur H. Tuttle, 1124 Central 
Ave. 

Winnetka—Almeda Goodspeed-Dole. 

INDIANA. 

Auburn—A. M. Oswalt, East Ninth St. 

Bluffton—C. J. Blackman. 

Connersville—J. H. Baughman. 

Daleville—D. F. Eckert. 

Elkhart—E. C. Crow; Elizabeth M. Crow. 

Evansville—W. C. Montague, 317 S. 6th St. 

Fort Wayne—W. H. Johnston, Shoaff Bldg. 

Frankfort—D. Ella McNicoll, Coulter Blk. 

Goshen—Elizabeth Jackson Geyer, Hawk- 
Goetner Bldg. 

Indianapolis—Orren Smith, Traction 
Bldg.; John F. Spaunhurst, State Life 
Bldg. 

Kendallville—John A. Chapman. 

Kokomo—Frank H. Smith. 

La Porte—E. O. Peterson. 

Lebanon—L. M. Beaven, Farmer’s Bank. 

Michigan City—Julia Fogarty, 312 E. 57th 
Ss 


Muncie—Wade C. Harker, 44 Bagg St. 
New Castle—H. M. Dawson. 
Princeton—W. P. Abell, 113% N. Hart St. 
Rushville—Joseph B. Kinsinger, Kramer 
Bldg. 
South Bend—B. D. Coon, 625 N. Main St. 
Terre Haute—Z. A. Nevius, 670% Ohio 
St.; W. S. Thomasson, Rose Dispensary. 
Warsaw—Lydia N. Cooper, Elks Arcade 
Bldg. 
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IOWA. 

Ames—Bertha M. Gates, Main St. 

Davenport—Margaret A. Hawk, 712 Brady 
St 

Des Moines—Dela B. Caldwell, Flynn Bldg; 
D. S. Jackman, Des Moines Still College; 
Mrs. M. B. Lovegrove; Mary B. Strong, 
1612 Locust St.; Lola D: Taylor, 1422 Lo- 
cust St.; S. L. Toylar, 1422 Locust St. 

Dubuque—Adam Baker. 

Farley—Fannie Gosden. 

Grinnell—U. M. Hibbets. 

Manchester—Norman D. Wilson. 

Mount Plesant—Elmer E. Westfall, Y. M. 
C. A. Bldg. 

Osage—Mattie Root Kitson. 

KANSAS. 

Clay Center—H. K. Benneson, 434% Lin- 
coln Ave. 

Clyde—J. G. Follett, and wife, Van De Mark 
Bldg. 

Herington—Wm. M. Koons; 11 S. Broad- 


way. 
Topeka—Genevra Erskine Leader, 606 Kan- 
sas Ave. 
Wellington—Mollie Howell, 111%4 S. Wash- 
..ington St. 
KENTUCKY. 
Louisville—C. W. Barnes, 422 W. Chest- 
nut St. 
Maysville—Ella Y. Hicks. 
LOUISIANA. 
Monroe—Cecelia H. Evans and daughters, 
Murray Graves. 
New Orleans—Cecil G. Hewes, Godchaux 


Bldg. 
MAINE 
Portland—Sophronia T. Rosebrook, 633 
Congress St. 
MARYLAND 
Frederick—E. L. Schmid. 
Hagerstown—A. M. Smith, First National 
Bank Bldg. 
Salisbury—Harry C Osborn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Kendall L. Achorn, 687 Boylston 
St.; Mrs. S. A. Ellis, 687 Boylston St.; 
John A. MacDonald, 10 Newburg St.; A. 
F. McWilliams, 30 Huntington Ave.; Geo. 
E. Smith, 30 Huntington Ave.; R, Ken- 
drick Smith, 19 Arlington St. 
Bridgewater—Goodwin Ransden. 
Greenfield—Ward C. Bryant, Masonic Bldg. 
Pittsfield—Lizzie E. Osgood, 150 North St. 
Springfield—Norman B. Atty, Court Sq. 
Bldg., and Mrs. Atty. 
Worcester—Geo. W. Reid, Slater Bldg.;Eva 
Greene-Reid, Slater Bldg. 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian—Leon B. Hawes, National Bank of 
Commerce Bldg.; Gertrude Jones, Wil- 
liam H. Jones. A. M. McPhail. 
Albion—G. E. Arnold, P. O. Block. 
Alpena—aA. B. Carter. Savings Bank Bldg. 
Ann Arbor—Carrie C. Classen, S. E. Hig- 
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gins, F. and M. Bank Bldg.; Guy F. Lath- 
rop, 510 First National Bank; William S.. 
Mills, First National Bank Bldg. 

Battle Creek—J. W. Baird, 60 West Main 
St.; J. S. Blair, Ward Bldg.; Hugh W. 
Conklin, Ward Bldg.; Ida M. Conklin, 54 
Orchard St.; Betsy B. Hicks, Ward Bldg.;: 
Charles S. Smtih. 

Bay City—J. E. Downing, Ridetts Bldg.; 
Otto B. Gates. 

Charlotte—A. J. Garlinghouse, Munger Blk. 

Chelsea—H. J. Fulford. 

Coldwater—C. Arthur Williams, 41 West 
Chicago St.; P. E. Williams, 41 West Chi- 

cago St. 

Detroit—F. L. Antes, Ferguson Bldg.; Anna 

K. Aplin, Stevens Bldg.; Edna Irene Bas- 
lett; Ruth Jepson Beebe, 3 Gladstone; 
Charles A. Bennett, 213 Woodward Ave.; 
Maud Brokaw, Stevens Bldg.; B. A. Bul- 
lock, 92 Broadway; George B. F. Clarke, 
Unversity Bldg.; Arthur C. Cluff, 92 
Broadway; Lawrence Ellsworth Day, 359 
Lincoln; Winifred DeWolf, Fine Arts. 
Bldg.; Anna M. Drennan, cor Woodward 
and Warren Aves.; Geo. A. Ford, Stevens 
Bldg.; M. E. Garrett, 213 Woodward Ave. 
Elizabeth L. Gilchrist; Paul C. Goodlove, 
502 Broadway; E. A. Haight, Stevens 
Bldg.; Eleanor S. Harvey, Stevens Bldg.; 
T. L. Herroder, Stevens Bldg.; Ancil B. 
Hobson, Stevens Bldg.; Edward D. King, 
Fine Arts Bldg.; Anne H. McGavock, 894 
Woodward Ave.; Rebecca B. Mayers, 213 
Woodward Ave.; E. O. Millay, 232 Wood- 
ward Ave.; Frederick G. Panars; Della 
Renshaw, 34 Charlotte Ave.; Clarence L. 
Rider, Stevens Bldg.; Wm. H. Robinson, 
Stevens Bldg.; Dorothy Sellards, 24 Pet- 
erboro St.; T. M. Sellards, 24 Peterboro 
St.; Charles L. Severy, Stevens Bldg.; O. 
O. Snedeker, 92 Broadway; Carrie B. Tay- 
lor Stewart, Stevens Bldg.; W. W. Stew- 
art. Stevens Bldg.; Henry B. Sullivan, 213 
Woodward Ave.; R. Beverly Wilson, 1951 
Woodward Ave. 

Escanaba—E. B. Guild, 707 Ludington St. 

Flint—F. J. Harlan, F. P. Smith Bldg; Mrs. 
Phoebe Elizabeth Harlan, P. R. Hubbell, 
F. P. Smith Bldg.; C. E. Williams. 


Grand Rapids—H. E. Landes, 16 Monroe: 
Ave. 


Greenville—Claude B. Root. 


Hudson—R. M. Forrister, Frank V. Hale,. 
Fred W. Stewart. 

Ionia—D. J. Hunt, Florence T. Rusk, Bessie 
E. Strong. 

Jackson—G. C. Greene, 201 First St.; Ches- 
ter R. Griffin, Union Bank Bldg.; J. S. 
Schwieger. Sun Bldg.; Mrs. J. S. Schwei- 
ger, Sun Bldg. 

Kalamazoo—R. A. Glezen, Kalamazoo Na- 
tional Bank; Beatrice N. Phillips, 132 E. 
South St.; Keene B. Phillips, 132 E. South 
St. 

Lansing—Ethel Cook Carpenter, Jenisor 

Blk.; M. C. Carpenter, Jenison Blk.; E. A. 
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Seelye, Prudden Bldg.; W. E. Symmonds, 
227% N. Washington Ave.; J. M. Vorhees, 
114 West Allegan St. 

LLapeer—Kenneth W. Kinney. 

‘Mackinac Island—W. C. Statler. 

-Manistee—James C. Simons, 381 First St. 
L. Verna Simons, 381 First St. 

‘Marquette—Joseph L. Shorey, Feon and 
Bluff Sts. 

Monroe—Burton J. Jones, 20 E. Front St. 

Mount Clemens—Helen Phay Kilts, 16 S. 
Gratiot St.; W. H. Kilts, 16 S. Gratiot St. 

Muskegon—A. E. Estlack, Homer E. Wat- 
kins, 43 W. Western Ave. 

Niles—Fred F. Coon, 299 Main St. 

Owosso—C. L. Sheppard, 101 S. Washing- 
ton St.; A. H. Wolfe, 105 N. Washington 
St. 

Pontiac—Elmer Charles, Lillian Josephine 
Courts, Davis Blk. 

Port Huron—Kate R. Miller, Meisel Bldg; 
Laura Miller. 

Saginaw—B. L. Hayden, Merrill Bldg.; R. 
E. McGavock, Jefferson Ave.; 

South Haven—F. L. Ecker, 409 Phoenix St. 

Tecumseh—Helen D. Valens, 46 Chicago St. 

Traverse City—John O. Trueblood, Wil- 
helm Bldg.; Marv Jane Trueblood, Wil- 
helm Bldg. 

Ypsilanti—J. C. Garrett, Savings Bank Bldg. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis—Martha A. Covell, Lindley 
Blk.; Wm. O. Flory, Medical Blk.; Leslie 
S. Keyes, Medical Blk.; Katherine A. 
Loeffler, 620% Nicollet St.; K. Janie Man- 
uel, Masonic Temple; Harriet A. Nelson, 
Medical Blk.; E. C. Pickler, 17 So. 6th St. 

Northfield—Lily F. Taylor, P. O. Blk. 

Preston—A. D. Becker, Syndicate Blk. 

St. Paul—Victoria Anderson, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg.; F. D. Parker, N. Y. Life 
Bldg.; C. A. Upton, Life Bldg.; C. W. 
Young, Pittsburg Bldg. 

Winona—Sarah H. Middleditch. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi—Grace E. Bullas. 
Laurel—Effie B. Feather. 


MISSOURI 
Carthage—Frances W. Harris, 1007 Grant 
t 


St. 

Hannibal—Emma E. Cain, 110 S. Fifth St.; 
Philip R. Cain, 110 S. Fifth St. 

Kansas City—W. J. Connor, Commerce 
Bldg.; Emma S. Cooper, Waldheim Bldg. 
A. Still Craig, 3030 Tracy Ave.; W. S. 
Evans, Deardorff Bldg.; Mary E. Her- 
wood, Munford Court; Lena Hoernig; Zu- 
dia P. Purdom, Westover Bldg.; G. R. 
Westgate, Waldheim Bldg.; R. H. Wil- 
liams, New Ridge Bldg. 

Kirksville—Frank L. Bigsby, Arthur S. 
Hollis, 316 S. Franklin St.; J. P. Kimmel, 
E. H. Laughlin, Geo. M. Laughlin, E. R. 
Lyda; Alma C. Schlosser; M. M. Still; C. 
E. Still, wife and daughter. 
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Lexington—E. J. Kampf, Traders’ Bank 
Bldg. 

Liberty—Sophia E. Clark. 

New Franklin—M. C. Burrus. 

oe Holme Hurst, Ballinger 

dg. 

St. Louis—Homer E. Bailey, Frisco Bldg.; 

Elmore C. Chappell, Frisco Bldg.; Nannie 
J. Chappell, Central National Bank Bldg.; 
W. D. Dobson, Century Bldg.; Josephine 
DeFrance, Commercial Bldg.; A. G. Hil- 
dreth, Century Bldg.; wife and daughter; 
Arlowne Orr, Central National Bank 
Bldg.; Minnie Schaub, 5172 ernon Ave.; 
Genoa D. Stephens, Century Bldg. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls—R. H. Armond, Conrad Blk. 

Helena—R. J. Northern. 

Lewiston—Martha S. Arledge. 

Missoula—Asa Willard, First National 
Bank Bldg. 


NEBRASKA. 


Beatrice—Louise M. Kerrigan. 

Fairbury—William F. Wurth. 

Geneva—Frank A. Bates. 

Kearney—H. M. Ireland, Robinson Bldg. 

Omaha—C. R. Atzen, Omaha National 
Bank Bldg.; W. W. Bowser, 1502 Farn- 
hem St.; Delia A. Lynch, 1707 Dodge St.; 
W. S. Heller, Bee Bldg. 

Seward—O. H. Kent. 

University Place—E. C. Leigh, 142 W. 18° 
St.; Emma Hoye Leigh, 142 W .18th St. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Keene—Margaret B. Carleton, Russell Bldg. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Dover—Caroline S. Walker, 29 E. Black- 
well St.; O. M. Walker, 29 E. Blackwell 
St. 
East Orange—Ida Barto, 565 Main St. 
Englewood—Laura DeLong, 96 Engle St. 
Madison—Thos. R. Thorburn, 44 Green Ave. 
Newark—A. P. Firth, 28 Clinton St.; J. Har- 
ris Maxfield, 4 Myrtle Ave. 
Ocean Grove—G. W. Moore. 
Orange—Harry L. Chiles, 5 Ivy Court; D. 
Webb Granberry, 408 Main St. 
Paterson—Fred W. Morris, 316 Broadway. 
Princeton—Reginald Platt, 64 Nassau St. 
Trenton—Charles M. Sigler, 521 East State 


St. 
Westfield—J. Houser Corbin, 434 Summit 


Ave. 
NEW YORK 
Batavia—R. H. Graham, W. N. White. 
Binghamton—A. J. McIntyre. 
Brockport—Ralph C. Wallace, Main St. 
Brooklyn—J. A. DeTienne, 1198 Pacific St.; 
E. Florence Gair, 120 N. Y. Ave.; Anna 
Hadley, 68 Montague St.; Elsa M. Tieke, 
379 Washington St.; Charles H. Whit- 
comb, 392 Clinton Ave.; Nellie Fiske 
Whitcomb, 392 Clinton Ave. 
Buffalo—Joanna Barry, 454 Porter Ave.; C.. 
N. Clark, Louisa Dieckmann, 415 Vermont 
St.; Ambrose B. Floyd, 605 Ellicott Sq.; 
J. W. Hoyt, 623 Ellicott Sq.; Fred C. Lin- 
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coln, 750 Ellicott Sq.; Charles W. Proctor, 
Sy7 Ellicott Sq.; Laura F. Shugroe, 54 
Park St.; P. L. Weegar, 1721 Main St.; 
Marion Whittemore, 302 Hudson St.; An- 
drew S. Wiley, Brisbane Bldg. 

Corning—Arthur M. Breed and wife, 126 
Pine St. 

East Aurora—Arthur C. 
Main St.; and wife. 
Elmira—J. M. Diehl, Robinson Bldg.; Frank 

J. Green, Snyder Bldg. 

Fredonia—N. A. Johnson, 33 West Main St. 
and wife. 

Geneva—Albert D. Heist, 39 Seneca St.; 
Frank C. Martin, Schnirel Bldg. 

Hamburg—F. G. Whittemore. 

Hornell—Frank Leroy Purdy, 9 Hakes Ave. 

Jamestown—C. E. Jamison. 

Lockport—Charles A. Kaiser, F. and M. 
Bldg. 

Medina—J. Jay Walker, 116 Park Ave. 

New York—E. E. Beeman, 500 Fifth Ave.; 
Roy H. Beeman, 500 Fifth’ Avenue.; Guy 
Wendell Burns, 49 West 57th St.; A. V. 
Carter, 247 Carroll St.; A. B. Clark, 37 
Madison Ave.; St. George Fechtig, 37 
Madison Ave.; Franklin Fiske and wife, I 
West 34 St.; Charles E. Fleck, 247 Fifth 
Ave.; Charles Hazzard, 18 West 34th St.; 
E. W. S. Howard, 235 West 102d St.; 
Margaret MacLennan, 529 West r1Ith St., 
Ella Lake Myers and daughter, 214 West 
g2nd St.; Rebecca Nicholas, 205 West 
85th St.; Chloe C. Riley, 14 East 31st St.; 
G. W. Riley, 14 East 31st St.; Ernest E. 
Tucker, 18 West 34th St.; Richard Wan- 
less, 105 East 15th St.; T. J. Watson, Ho- 
tel Woodard; John Allen West, 341 Madi- 
son Ave. 

Perry—John M. Treble. 

Rochester—C. D. Berry, Granite Bldg.; 
Gertrude S. Berry, Granite Bldg.; Charles 
D. Camp, Powers Bldg.; Bert W. Harris, 
Irene Kate Lapp, 56 Frost Ave.; Ralph H. 
Williams, Chamber of Commerce. 

Schenectady—Grant E. Phillips, 619 State 
St. 

Silver Creek—Robert I. Palmer, 82 Main St. 

Silver Springs—Geo. T. Monroe. 

Syracuse—D. F. Cady, 441 Salina St.; R. M. 
Farley, 125 E. Onondaga St.; Amos G. 
French, 125 E. Onondaga St. 

Walton—Ida M. Scott, 64 Griswold St. 

Waverly—J. F. Krill, 337 Broad St. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte—A. D. Glascock. 

OHIO 

Akron—Mrs. A. L. Conger, Irving Lawn, 
Lucy Leas, Hamilton Bldg. 

Ashtabula—W. R. Westfall, Patterson Bldg. 

M. Conner, Chalfour 
31k. 

Bowling Green—Clara A. Davis, E. Woos- 
ter St. 

Bucyrus—L. J. Dellinger, 328 S. Walnut St. 

Chillicothe—Eugene C. Waters, Foulke Blk. 

Cincinnati—E. R. Booth, Traction Bldg.; 
Mary A. Conner, Neave Bldg.; Eliza Ed- 


Whittemore, 427 
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wards, Traction Bldg.; C. S. Kennedy, 
Mercantile Library Bldg.; E. W. Kennedy 
Mercantile Library Bldg.; Orella Locke, 
Cumberland Bldg.; Clara DeGress Mce- 
Kinney, Fourth National Bank  Bldg.;: 
Maude L. Warner, 1 Park Place Flats; 
Clara W-ernicke, Haddon Hall. 

Cleveland— lennie Neal Byrne, Osborn 
Bldg.; Jo:eph F. Bryne, Osborne Bldg.; 
M. K. Cottrell, 1510 Euclid Avenue; 
James W. Forquer, Osborn Bldg.; Helen 
Marshall Giddings, New England Bldg.; 
Mary Giddings, New England Bldg.; C. 
M. Turner Hulett, New England Bldg.; 
and wife; Clarence Vincent Harlan Kerr, 
The Lennox; Myrtle Harlan Kerr, The 
Lennox; Margaret B. Monks, Lennox 
Bldg.; Margaret Sheridan, Rose Bldg.; R. 
H. Singleton, The Arcade, Roy FE. Tilden. 
1323 E. 114th St. 

Columbus—Mary M. Dyer, 16 So. Third St. 
Samuel Arthur Hall, 959 E. Livingston 
Ave.; M. F. Hulett, Capitol Trust Bldg.;: 
J. H. B. Scott, New First National Blde.: 
Katherine McLeod Scott, 1128 Bryden 
Road. 

Dayton—FE. H. Cosner, Reibold Bldg.; O. 
G. Stout, Conover Bldg. 

Delaware—Lucius A. Bumstead, 16 East 
Winter St.; Paul S. Nichols, 23% N. San- 
dusky St. 

East Liverpool—G. W. Bumpus. 117 Fast 
6th St. 

Elyria—H. L. Knapp, Masonic Temple. 

Findlay—E. H. Westfall, Niles Bldg. 

Fremont—C. G. Luft, 218 S. Front St. 

Greenville—Anna FE. Seitz, 333 West Fourth 
Street. 

Lancaster—Charles H. LaRue, Kirn Bldg. 

Lima—C. A. Black, Masonic Temple. 

Lorain—A. Z. Prescott, Majestic Bldg. 

Madisonville—Ruth Spivey Arnold. 

Mansfield—Ada Ford, 24 N. Diamond St. 

Marion—Lorena Kegay, 405 West “Center 
Street. 

Medina—W. N. Coons, 211 N. Court St. 

Middletown—W. B. Linville, 121 S. Main St. 

Newark—A. E. Best. 16 East Church St.; 
F. E. Corkwell, 9061%4 West Main St. 

Norwalk—Bessie B. Walling, 21 Whittlesey 
Avenue. 

Piqua—H. H. Gravett. 

Ravenna—W. W. Hall. P. O. Block. 

Salem—W. D. Sigler, 8 Lincoln Ave. 

Sandusky—H. J. Dann. 

Sidney—Fred D. Clark. 

Springfield—J. F. Minear, Gotwold Bldg. 

Steubenville—J. F. Bumpus, 406 Market St. 

Toledo—L. G. Billings, 927 Oakland; Jam 
E. Cobb, Spitzer Bldg.; Alva Hartman, 
862 Orchard St.; Ferdinand C. Heyer, 
Ohio Bldg.; Frank W. Long, Ohio Bldg.; 
Victoria A. Nash, Spitzer Bldg.; D. H. 
Reese, Nicholas Bldg.; W. E. Reese, 
Nicholas Bldg.; Idella J. Sorensen, 334% 
Superior St.; L. C. Sorensen, 334% Su- 
perior St.; Daisy E. Washburn, 16th and 
Monroe Sts. 2 
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Troy—J. F. Spitler. 

Warren—J. F. Reid. 

Washington C. h.—Florence Rankin, 116 
West Temple St. 

Youngstown—Jessie Burton Johnson, Dol- 
lar Savings Bank Bldg.; Charles L. Mars- 
teller, Dollar Savings Bank Bldg. 


OREGON 


Ashland—Bertha E. Sawyer, Rhodes Fan- 
low Building. 

Medford—Eva Mains Carlow, Garnet-Corey 
Bldg.; F. G. Carlow, Garnet-Corey Bldg. 

Portland—Otis F. Akin, Corbett Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


a F. Yeater and wife, 1213 Eighth 

Ave. 

Chester—Raesley S. Mack, 114 Broad St. 

Erie—Frank E. Avery, Masonic Temple; 
J. W. Robinson, 926 Peach St.; F. E. Root, 
222 West 8th St.; B. W. Sweet, 136 West 
Tenth St. 

Franklin—J. Henry Hoefner, 1332 Liberty 
Street. 

Grove City—O. O. Bashline, Broad St.; Mrs. 
O. O. Bashline, Broad St. 

Harrisburg—H. M. Vastine, 109 Locust St. 

Lancaster—Emma Purnell, Woolworth Bdg. 

Lebanon—M. W. Brunner, 36 North oth St. 

Lewistown—Omer C. Cole, 15 Valley St. 

Meadville—G. F. Staff, 279 Walnut St. 

New Castle—E. D. Rogers, 23 E. North St. 

North East—J. P. Bashaw. 

Oil City—M. W. Easton, 18 State St. 

Philadelphia—Marie FE. Magill, Franklin 
Bank Bldg.; Charles J. Muttart, Flanders 
Bldg.; Wm. S. Nicholl, Mint Arcade; 
Janet N. Penrose, 1203 Locust St.; O. J. 
Snyder, Witherspoon Bldg.; Samuel F. 
Warren, 1112 Chestnut St.; Earle S. Wil- 
lard, Weightman Bldg. 

Pittsburg—Helen M. Baldwin, 610 Penn. 
Ave.: Mary Compton, Pittsburg Life 
Bldg.; H. J. Dorrance, Jackson Bldg.; R. 
J. Dunbar, 1939 Perrysville Ave.; Frank 
L. Goehring, Diamond Bank Bldg.; Ed- 
ward N. Hansen, Arrott Bldg.; Noyes 
Gaylord Husk, Arrott Bldg.; Vernon W. 
Peck, First National Bank Bldg. 

Reading—J. F. Stevenson. 

Ridgway—J. A. McCaslin. 

Rochester—Hendrik Olson, 131 Brighton 
Avenue. 

Scottdate—F. J. Manhall. 

Scranton—S. E. Cresswell, Carter Apart- 
ments; Gertrude Evans, 623 Madison 
Ave.; Margaret Evans, 623 Madison Ave. 

Sharon—Ida M. McKone, Hamory Bldg.; 
H. E. Sowers, Hamory Bldg. 

Sunbury—Grace Huston, First National 
Bank Bldg. 

Tartentum—LIman C. Kline. 

Union City—Sarah C. Oneland, Rockwell 
Bldg. 
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Uniontown—Roy W. Marsh, First Nation- 
al Bank Bldg. 

Washington—L. S. Irwin, 69 E. Bean St.; 
Robert H. Miller. 

Wilkes-Barre—Catherine E. Davies, 15 S. 
Franklin St.; Virgil A. Hook, Second 
National Bank Bldg.; Ella M. Rosengrant, 
People’s Bank Bldg. 

York—Edwin M. Downing and wife, Rupp 
Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Woonsocket—Reid Kellog, 194 Main St. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia—Mary Lyles Sims, 1711 Gervis 
Street. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Britton—Tille Wismer. 
Vermillion—Mary E. Perrett. 
TENNESSE 
Chattanooga—Elizabeth Yowell, Hamilton 
National Bank Bldg.; O. Y. Yowell, Ham- 
ilton National Bank Bld. 
Jackson—Bettie Ross-Dyer, Harris Bldg.; 
Alta C.Skidmore, 117% E. Lafayette St.; 
J. W. Skidmore, 117% E. Lafayette St. 
Nashville—Bessie A. Duffield, Willcox 
Bldg.; A. J. Harris, Jackson Bldg.; Clara 
E. Harris, Jackson Bldg.; W. Miles Wil- 
liams, Hitchcock Bldg. 
Tullahoma—R. H. Boyd. 


TEXAS 


Austin—Mrs. Rose Bathrick, 110 West oth 
Street. 

Dallas—James L. Holloway and wife, Wil- 
son Bl.; Maud Thomas Kellog. 

Fort Worth—T. L. Ray, Ft. Worth Nation- 
al Bank Bldg. 

Mineral Wells—R. R. Norwood. 

San Antonio—Mary E. Peck, Hicks Bldg.; 
Paul M. Peck, Hicks Bldg. 

Texarkana—J. Falkner. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City—Mary Gamble, Templeton 
Bldg.; Grace Stratton, Scott Bldg. 


VIRGINA 
Staunton—Herbert S. Beckler; Jennie K. 
Beckler. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle—Walter J. Ford, Hoge Bldg. 
Walla Walla—Mrs. H. B. Thompson. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Wilber L. Smith, 816 Fifteenth St., N. W.; 
C. D. Swope, The Farragut. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Sarah H. Ure, 814 Quarrier St.; 


W. R. Ure, 814 Quarrier St. 
Morgantown—J. D. Miller, 87 Beechurst 
Avenue. 
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WISCONSIN 


Appleton—Henry T. Johnson, 788 College 
Avenue. 

Beloit—John R. Young, Goodwin Bldg. 

Evansville—Arthur F. Haag, Economy 
Building. 

Fond du Lac—E. J. Breitzman, 69 S. Macy 
Street. 

Janesville—K. W. Shipman, Jackman Bldg. 

Madison—Elva James Lyman, 213 N. Ham- 
ton St. 

Milwaukee—Edwin J. Elton, Matthews 
Bldg.; J. F. McNary, Matthews Bldg.; 
William D. McNary, Matthews Bldg. 

Racine—Elmer F. Dietzman, Baker Bldg. 

Stevens Point—B. F. Wyatt. 

Waukesha—A. W. Brocway, Frame Bldg. 


CANADA 


Berlin, Ont.—Edgar D. Heist, 39 King St., 
West; Mary Lewis Heist, 39 King St., W. 


HOTEL 
PONCHARTRAIN 
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Chatham, Ont.—D. H. Bell, 83 King St. 
Edmonton, Alta.—N. L. Sage. 
Galt, Ont.—Lenore M. Heist, Union Bank. 
Guelph, Ont.—Joan McAllister, 485 Water- 
loo Ave.; Mary Sherriffs, 10 Suffolk St. 
Hamilton, Ont.—M. H. Good, 261 John St., 
S.; Geo. Wenig, Federal Life Bldg. 

London, Ont.—E. S. Detwiler, 225 Queen’s 
Avenue. 

Owen Sound, Ont.—J. R. Smith, 284 Ninth 
St., West. 

Sarnia, Ont.—T. V. Anderson, 167 Front St. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—Bernard Strange 
McMahon, 320 Queen St. 

Stratford, Ont.—D. S. Jackman. 

Toronto, Ont.—W. L. Durnan, 2 Bloor St., 
East; H. C. Jaquith, Confederation Life 
Bldg. 


CONVENTION 
HEADQUARTERS 


Oourtesy Hotel Booklet Co. 
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A Letter from President Atzen 

The Osteopathic Profession: Having 
been elected to the high office of Presi- 
dent of your Association for the ensuing 
year, allow me to express my deep ex- 
pression of this very distinguished honor: 
I trust that my efforts as an executive 
for this association may be fruitful in at 
least pushing a few of the things that 
are absolutely needful to bring our pro- 
fessional efforts more prominently before 
the public of this land, and I wish to be- 
speak your hearty co-cperation, with the 
hope that a more united effort will be 
made by and through the osteopathic 
profession to bring the principles of our 
profession more forcefully before the 
consideration of American people. I feel 
that it is the destiny of our school to en- 
lighten the people of the world upon the 
true cause of disease. One of our most 
urgent duties, then, is the disseminatior 
of osteopathic literature setting forth in 
‘clear and concise language the true cause 
for bodily ailments. 

A plan of publishing popular literature 
to this effect has been tentatively agreed 
upon by your Board of Trustees, and this 
matter I hope to see successfully carried 


out within the year. If popular lecture 
tours can be organized for this same pur- 
pose, it will also be pushed to the limit 
of our resources. 

Every effort within my power will be 
put forth to swell the fund for the Re- 
search Institute; building and grounds 
having been purchased, our united efforts 
must be put forth to place the institution 
in financial condition so that active 
work along csteopathic research can be 
started in the near future. Not until we 
have reinforced our theoretical and clini- 
cal work by means of scientific research 
efforts where our theoretical and clinical 
experiences are put to the test of im- 
partial investigation, and proven in this 
manner to be compatible with other 
known scientific data, can we rest assured 
in the beliefs for which we are all striv- 
ing, namely, the full and impartial en- 
dorsement of our effort by the scientific 
thinkers of the world. 


I wish to appeal to every loyal osteo- 
pathic physician and their friends to as- 
sist in bringing this desired condition inta 
actual reality. The Research Institute is 
the institution upon which we must de- 
pend for the proofs of that for which we 


| 
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are contending. Once having established 
our theories indisputably before the 
world, the present generation of osteo- 
pathic physicians may rest content with 
what they have accomplished for the good 
of the world ; but there must be no let-up 
in our united efforts until this plan has 
been successfully accomplished. 

Another vital feature which needs em- 
phasis is the membership of the A. O. A. 
It is hoped that every loyal member will 
clearly see the need for urging non-mem- 
bers to join the Association, for with the 
crisis that confronts us in. National Leg- 
islation and the work outlined above, we 
are in need of a larger income to meet 
the expenses of our associational efforts, 
and the membership outside of our ranks 
should be urged to add their financial sup- 
port by joining the association. We need 
them and they especially need the inspir- 
ation and help that comes from being 
joined in fellowship with a worthy cause. 

Trusting that harmony and good will 
may prevail throughout our ranks during 
the ccming year, so that the best efforts 
of which our profession is capable may 
be made with a united front, I remain, 

Fraternally and sincerely yours, 
C. B. Arzen, D. O., 
President A. O. A. 
Omana, NEBR. 


A Letter from the Retiring President 
To the Members of the American Osteo- 


pathic Association: 


I do not wish to leave the position to 
which you elected me a year ago without 
expressing to you again my appreciation 
of the privilege you gave me of working 
with you in the cause in which we are 
enlisted and I am unwilling to let this last 
opportunity slip by without again urging 
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your hearty co-operation in this work. 
Not enough of us are members of the As- 
sociation and not enough even of these 
give the consideration to it which the 
greatness of our propsition demands, 
on the one hand, and the opposition with 
which the enemies of the proposition to 
restore health without chemicals admin- 
istered from without, on the other hand, 
meet us, 

As a parting message, therefore, I 
wish to urge upon you a heartier co-op- 
eration with the Association the coming 
year. The association should have at 
least 1,000 new members within the ne: 
three months. It needs the financial and 
numerical support. It needs the encourage- 
ment which would come from this activity 
on the part of its membership. Besides, 
these thousand non-members need what 
the Association is giving to you and me, 
and the much more it could give and 
would give with this additional power at 
its disposal. If each member will interest 
himself and herself for a few hours I am 
convinced this can realized, 

I am sure that osteopathy is in safe 
hands in the Officers, Board of Trustees 
and Committees of the Association for 
this vear. My association with the work 
has given me an opportunity for knowing 
the great amount of effective and un- 
selfish work being done by these men and 
women, and I bespeak for them your con- 
tinued support and heartiest co-operation. 

I am proud of having served this great 
organization as its President for the past 
year, and I again express to you my ap- 
preciation for having made this possible. 

Sincerely yours, 


James L. Hettoway, D. O. 


Dattas, TEXAs. 
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Side Lights on Detroit Meeting 

Perhaps no meeting of the Association 
will be more pleasantly remembered by 
those who attended it than the meeting 
just closed in Detroit. The attendance 
on Monday, and particularly the recep- 
tion that night, indicated an attendance 
which did not materialize. A little over 
seven hundred osteopathic physicians 
registered, This number was disappoint- 
ing and at least one-third less than it 
should have been. This number, how- 
ever, comfortably filled the hall in which 
the sessions were held, when a full at- 
tendance was present. Here again was a 
strange departure. The sessions were not 
attended as they usually are. Contrary 
to our experience heretofore, the crowd 
was slow in assembling, and apparently 
easily tired and sought the rest rooms 
and exhibits and the lobby where con- 
versation was free. As a result the social 
side of the meeting was a prominent, and 
no doubt a pleasant, feature. The re- 
unicns generally were well attended and 
the numerous resorts and the widely 
varying, but always enchanting, attrac- 
tions of the city drew many away. 

One of the first things to attract the 
new arrivals was the large sign on the 
City Building, just opposite the hotel, 
“Welcome, Osteopathic Physicians,” 
which it is understood was placed there 
by enactment of the city council to thé 
chagrin of many of the political doctors. 
The electric signs, too, near the hotel 
flashed similar notices of the presence of 
the national osteopathic association in the 
city. The weather was delightfully cool. 
Very much too cool for many who failed 
to bring their wraps. 

The fact that several churches and 
semi-religicus organizations and clubs ex- 
tended invitations for osteopathic physi- 
cians to address them tells a story of ac- 
complishment which we have not been 
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able to tell before. The President, Dr. 
James L. Holloway, occupied the pulpit 
of the Central Christian Church, one of 
the large organizations of the city, on 
Sunday evening. Dr. E. R. Booth ad- 
dressed a large meeting at the Y. M. C. 
A. on the afternoon of the same day. On 
Wednesday evening, by special invitation, 
Drs. J. H. Sullivan and Percy H. Wood- 
all, addressed the Knights of Columbus. 
These all received, and no doubt deserved, 
favorable mention from the city papers. 

The press of the city was fairly liberal 
with its space and the Press Bureau, 
operated by Dr. Herbert Bernard, did its 
full duty. Just at the time there was a 
big scandal on in the city, growing out of 
graft prosecutions, which of course, over- 
shadowed any other events of local in- 
terest. 

The local ccmmittees are to. be compli- 
mented. At least all of the chairmen are, 
some of whom seemed to be laboring al- 
most alone. The exhibit feature was 
away ahead of anything we have ever had, 
and the energy and persistence of Dr. C. 
A. Bennett, in securing these, is directly 
responsible and he is entitled to the ap- 
preciation of the entire Association. A 
list of the exhibitors is printed elsewhere. 

It is becoming harder and harder to 
develop and present our programs. The 
meetings are too large for what many 
most desire—clinics and demonstrations— 
and yet we find it difficult to satisfy all 
if several sections are held at the same 
time. Few of our number have reached 
the point where they are really specialists, 
hence the Section of Gynecology and 
Obstetrics, or Acute Diseases or Pedia- 
trics, or even that on Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat, is equally attractive to them, and 
they do not wish to miss any of their ses- 
sions, The round table discussions and 
open parliament sessions seemed to be 
appreciated. They give opportunity for 


discussion, and so long as there are few 
business discussions held, these opportuni- 
ties for discussion are the more enjoyed. 

Of the program itself, it is safe to say, 
and may be said without any reflection 
upon former programs, for with a rapid- 
ly developing profession, hard work 
should make it possible to present a 
better program each year, that it was 
the most happy combination of the 
practical and scientific we have had 
and that its practical was practical, 
and that the scientific was scientific. 
The demonstration of the plaster of paris 
work and the exercises for development 
and cerrection were interesting features 
and clearly showed a broadening spirit. 
Dr. Farmer is to be congratulated, how- 
ever, more than a fair propotion of illness 
and pressing business cares kept partici- 
pants from the program. 

This meeting emphasized again the fact 
that we practically require two sets of 
officers. The Board of Trustees has to 
be in almost constant session and the 
secretary's attention is needed in several 
places at the same time. In future meet- 
ings, the assistant secretary must be called 
on for very active work, and a notice was 
made to change the By-laws and Censti- 
tution, if necessary, so that the President 
of the current vear may preside at the 
sessions of the meeting proper and the 
presiding officer of the preceding year 
serve as chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees. 

The changes made in the By-laws may 
or may not be popular, but if not, the 
recently amended form need not be re- 
tained. The only change made which will 
be of particular concern to the members 
is the method of nominating the officers 
and trustees. By-laws were amended to 
provide for each state organization to 
send a delegate who, with the Board of 
Trustees, shall form a nominating com- 
mittee, but leaving any member free to 
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present other nominations from the floor. 
This makes a full committee of about 
sixty members, one-fourth of which 
would be members of the Board of 
Trustees. The belief seemed to be that 
the membership who attend the meetings 
wished to be relieved from the long 
drudgery of the elections of the past three 
meetings, which dragged through two 
whole days. An amendment to the re- 
cently enacted By-laws was _ proposed, 
which requires this committee to nomin- 
ate at least two for the office of President 
and this will be voted on at the next 
meeting. 

It is believed by those who were instru- 
mental in bringing forward this amend- 
ment that a large committee of this kind, 
chosen from every section of the country 
and chesen by the state organization for 
the purpose of acting as a nominting com- 
mittee, would at least make certain of 
getting before the meeting well equipped 
persons for their consideration, which, of 
course, is all the nomination means; but 
if it happens that the informal ballot 
method did not present the best qualified 
people for the several offices, there was 
no way in which they could be elected. 
Attention of the members is called to the 
care the Beard of Trustees gave to the > 
committee assignments it made. If there 
was ever a justified complaint that the 
graduates of the several schools were not 
duly considered, a reference to these ap- 
pointments will show that it is no longer 
in order, 

The Detroit meeting was in most 
respects a satisfactory close of a success- 
ful year, and the osteopathic profession 
has much te be proud of in the position 
that it occupies and to be encouraged by 
the prospects for the coming year. The 
members will join the JourNAL in hoping 
that osteopathy is better and more favor- 
ably known in Detroit and Michigan be- 
cause of our recent session there. 
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What of the Night ? 


The Detroit meeting, with its accom- 
plishments and failures, is now a part of 
our history. We wish briefly to analyze 
what we saw there and amass what is 
past as a wall against which we may 
place our backs and then face the future 
as it was there revealed. In this discus- 
sion, we have no reference whatever to 
any one who contributed favorably or un- 
favcrably to the meeting. We are look- 
ing over the heads even of the president, 
who ably presided : of the chairman of pro- 
gram committee, who gave the best com- 
bination of scientific and practical matter 
that has ever been presented ; to those of 
the local committee, who contributed sa 
largely of their time and energy; and we 
do not take notice of the too many ab- 
sentees from the program. We have no 
reference here to what happened at De- 
troit, only as it indicates to us where we 
are and what our future effort and 
preparation must be. 

First, let us understand clearly and for 
all time that we who make up the body 
of the osteopathic profession are of no 
different temperament and calibres and 
capacities from those who make up the 
other branches of the great practice of 
medicine. The law of averages has 
reached us, and we, under the environ- 
ment of those practicing in other systems 
and they under ours, would act just about 
alike. So long as we are depending cn 
the assumption that we will not wane and 
disintegrate as the other professions have 
done, because we are of a different type 
frcm them, we are on dangerous ground, 
because false ground, and it will not long 
bear us up. If we have no surer hope 


for maintaining ourselves where other 
schools are failing, than that we are dif- 
ferent from those making up the other 
schools, we might as well prepare for the 
end, 


for the Minions of Fate which are 
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already preparing the last resting place 
for several of the medical organizations 
will soon begin to prepare our shroud. 
Individuals, as well as the organizations 
they compose, pass through transitional 
There comes a time when a man 
loses his initiative, and loses his enthu- 
siasm; he fails to get the warming reaction 
that comes from the recognition of the 
rights and environment of others; he be- 
gins to draw in, and center his concerns 


stages. 


more and more upon himself and his own. 
Organizations, too, pass through the same 
stages. To us this transitional stage has 
come altogether too soon; we are ill-pre- 
pared, either in accomplishment or num- 
bers, for such a state. If it has not come, 
why did considerably less than 1,000 of 
the total profession assemble at Detroit? 
Or to put it as it should be put, why did 
5,000 osteopathic physicians absent them- 
selves? This meeting was well adver- 
tised. The JourNAL and our other pub- 
lications had done their utmost to arouse 
among the membership of the Association 
the feeling of the duty of attending these 
meetings, and this meeting in particular, 
and vet eight out of every ten in active 
practice allowed considerations of a few 
days’ comfort at home, or a few days’ 
of money-making, or a small expense for 
attending, to keep them from what we 
a few years ago would have recognized as 
a duty. 

The reason is simply this: Ten years 
ago each felt a personal responsibility. 
Each recognized that he must be inter- 
ested; that our organizations were in- 
complete and could not be depended 
upon; that each must supplement their 
activity and efficiency with a certain 
amount of his own solicitude and concern. 
Each felt that he got the worth of his 
mcney from the program. He felt the 
need of help. He felt the need of coming 
in contact with his fellows and comparing 
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their successes and failures with his own. 
The student in the schools realized that 
he had to go out and become a part of 
the fight, that the legislative status was 
not fixed, that the organizations were 
small, that osteopathy was little known 
and that he was to be a pioneer. These 
considerations warmed him to the fight- 
ing point and he made sacrifices to sup- 
port legislation and he spent money, that 
he would feel now he could not afford, to 
help the organizations of his profession. 

Now the whole viewpoint seems to be 
changed. The Association is strong in 
that it represents a very much greater 
proportion of our physicians than does 
the organization of any of the other medi- 
cal sects. The average one among us 
seems to feel that, on the face of events, 
things seem to be going our way. With 
ten times as many now as ten years ago 
in the organization of the state in which 
he is located and with the national organ- 
ization ten fold stronger, there seems no 
pressing need for him to make profes- 
sional cbligations his particular concern. 
The graduate from the school feels that 
the battles have been fought and won for 
hint and that all he needs to do is to 
find the best location possible and reap 
the rewards that three years of expense 
at school entitle him to. He feels no ob- 
ligation for what has been done to keep 
a field open for him to enter, when prac- 
tically all the fight in every state has been 
made for him and others yet to come after 
him, It is no trouble for those in a state 
when legislation is enacted to be provid- 
ed for; the fight is against the door closed 
to others. 

Ir this latter attitude, the colleges 
themselves are not without blame. Feel- 


ing as they did, that the national organiza- 
tion was leading them too fast and mak- 
ing their expenses larger and their income 
less, by demanding that they require rea- 
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sonable preliminary education of those 
whom they accept as students and that 
they then give them a course of study to 
fit them to be the best possible physicians, 
our colleges for several years resented 
this activity of the national organization 
which showed itself in a lack of enthu- 
siasm on the part of their graduates to- 
With the colleges, generally, 
They 
realize that the profession, as represented 
in the national organization, is reasonable 
and conservative in its demands, and that 
if it has taken the lead in calling for an 
advance, it is only that coming in contact 


ward it. 
this viewpoint is now changed. 


with legislation and public sentiment, as 
the schools do not, it has come to see, 
earlier than the schools saw it, the neces- 
sity for this advance. Now the feeling is 
more kindly, yet it has not reached the 
peint, in most of the colleges, where they 
teach their students that their first duty 
is to enlist with the organizations within 
the profession and that their support of 
these organizations is an obligation of 
the highest consideration. 

The fight for osteopathy, the fight for 
its right to exist, for an enlargement of 
its field cf activities, for its right to demon- 
strate what it can do, unmixed and un- 
contaminated with other systems, is the 
fight for the individual, and is the fight 
for the college ; and short-sighted, indeed, 
is that institution among us which for any 
such reason as that given above, fails to 
build up, at the time when it has the 
opportunity to build up, the strongest 
possible sentiment for the organizations 
of the profession. When the colleges 
change from an attitude towards the 
organizations of the profession of indif- 
ference, and even opposition, to one of 
cordial support, there will be fewer of 
their graduates first lost to professional 
relations and then lost to the practice 
itself. If a college, or any one else, 
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doubts this, let him see the proportion of 
those who have been identified with the 
organizations and made failures of prac- 
tice and of those who never became so 
identified and have found the road to 
success too long and too hard. 

It is difficult to see how a feeling of 
security can creep in so soon. What is 
this handful against the hosts opposing 
us? Are they opposing us? Can any one 
believe but that the allopathic school is 
making us the end of its activities in 
eliminating oppositicn? The two other 
schools are more passive; they use the 
same character of remedies; it is really 
the principle of restoring health without 
resorting to chemical means and our 
audacity in defying them at every turn 
that inspire their activity in restating the 
definition of the practice of medicine in 
almost every state law. 

Detroit showed plainly that we are 
gaining knowledge and compiling it, 
which will establish beyond a doubt the 
fact that our proposition is scientific, and 
if we are given the opportunity of making 
use of our knowledge, the position of 
osteopathy in the world is assured. The 
meeting also showed the tireless energy 
and the cheerful sacrifice many are mak- 
ing who have really warmed up to the 
proposition that no greater service can 
be rendered than developing and giving 
this new system to the world; but it also 
showed, as indicated above, that alto- 
gether too soon many are becoming, first 
unresponsive, then indifferent and finally 
utterly selfish. 

The ccncern now is which class will 
grow faster. Is the former class to be 
augirented from year to year by the fresh, 
new blood that is coming into the pro- 
fession direct from our schools cr are 
these serving their first stages in the de- 
velopment to selfishness in the schools, 
and coming into the profession in the 
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second or third stage of that develop- 
ment, that is to say, already indifferent or 
selfish? Let the schools answer. Again, 
are we without hope as to those who have 
been in practice a few years, but who up 
to this time have not affiliated with our 
crganizations and hence have not become 
a part of the propaganda of osteopathy ? 
The members themselves must give the 
answer. If you will, reader, you can 
rouse some of these. Will you do it? 
The longer they wait, the harder the job. 
Must we depend cn educating the student 
so that he will be a help and fill our 
ranks, or will you help to fill the ranks 
by interesting your friends and neighbors 
in practice? The members once had 
pleasure and pride in doing this. Is that 
time past? 

The outlook depends absolutely upon 
the number cf those who tingle with en- 
thusiasm and have the nerve to stay by 
the fight. How long can we count on 
those who have already given ten, fifteen 
or twenty years of tireless work to of- 
fairs that mean more to others than them- 
selves, when they see year by year some 
who were once helpers grow indifferent, 
and see many others coming in apparently 
to recruit the profession, but prove to 
care only for their own concern? 

Numbers do not count. The man or 
woman who is not in touch with our 
organizations, who is not a reader of our 
scientific and professional literature, who 
is not interested in our legislative pro- 
gram, and in our fight to establish a 
home for research work, is doing nothing 
to open up a way for osteopathy to reach 
out into the mass of humanity surround- 
ing it, nor is he letting its light shine. 
He is interested in keeping his own candle 
burning and the general preposition and 
propaganda of osteopathy as a school of 
practice get little advancement from him. 

The internal affairs of the profession 
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were never so satisfactory nor encourag- 
ing. The schools are inore thoroughly 
imbued than ever before with ideals 
worthy of the principles they seek to in- 
culcate. In order to carry them to the 
highest levels they need that you and I 
interest men and women in the practice 
of osteopathy as a profession, and send 
them to the schools, Research has pro- 
Not culy is work being 
done which proves that the fields are vast 
in which it should be done, but also it 
shows its infinite value to the practical 
side of the profession. Our organiza- 
tions, state and national, are discovering 
and developing men and women worthy 
of the cause in which they are enlisted 
and capable of successfully advancing 
this or any other cause that might be 
entrusted to them. The local organiza- 
tions are learning that they should take 
up the preposition of reaching the people 
and are looking to the national body to 
lead and provide the means. The spirit 
for sincere osteopathy was never better 
in the hearts of so many of the profession 
as today. Its value to the healing art is 
pressed in upon them, and the possibilities 
of making it respected and stand for as 
much in the public mind as any other 
system or degree are becoming apparent 
to a greater number. 


gressed a-pace. 


This is the wall against which we set 
our backs. The battles to be fought are— 
co-operation in making our educational 
system truly osteopathic, fashioning it to 
meet our needs without imitation of a 
medical pattern; a strong pull to build 
up research, to provide the means for em- 
ploying the workers to occupy the splen- 
did buildings provided to house research 
by the Illinois profession; to provide and 
propagate uniform and_ non-personal 
means and methods of telling the public 
of osteopathy: to more thoroughly estab- 
lish the JouRNAL as a_ representative 
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organ cf the profession; to meet our leg- 
islative contests, enact legislation which 
will give the public the right of choice in 
the systems of healing and to protect the 
good name of osteopathy from besmirch- 
ment by pseudos and those following it 
for the revenues it brings to them, rather 
than the recoveries it brings to others. 

All of this is comparatively easy of 
accomplishment and _ reasonably sure, 
IF—we can have the moral support of 
osteopathic physicians and the moderate 
fee of $5 accompanying the same. 


Symposium on Technique 


The JouRNAL presents in this issue sev- 
eral discussions of a fairly typical case. 
In inaugurating this, it desired to do two 
things: first, to bring to the attention of 
the membership that there might be other 
methods of technique in given cases than 
that which they are employing; and, 
second, to see just how broad or how 
narrow the practice has become, or is 
remaining. 

We shall perhaps present other discus- 
sions in the next few issues, but these dis- 
cussions make one point particularly 
plain. Unless our contributors gave us 
a hypothetical treatment of this supposed 
case, it shows very clearly that the prac- 
tice, as a whole, is giving some attention 
to the common sense aids that might be 
With 
possibly an exception or two, these whose 
discussions we present have practiced 
We believe 
ten cr more years ago these same physi- 
cians would not have told us that they 
gave as much attention to deep breathing, 
to exercise, to care in the selection of food 
and to habits of thought and manner of 
life of their patient. However, there is 


used by physicians of any school. 


from ten to twenty vears. 


nothing to indicate from their treatment 
that they rely any less upon the adjust- 
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ment principle on account of the fact that 
they recognize that other considerations 
may have entered into the cause of the 
conditions, and hence can be used to ad- 
vantage in bringing about a cure. 

If this be so, it is as it should be, and 
is highly encouraging. It means that the 
distinctive feature of the osteopathic 
treatment, which is the greatest comtri- 
bution made to the world, is still, and is 
always to be, the finding and removing of 
the bony leasion: that it also means a 
recognition of the fact that, while our 
bodies are machines, we are not all ma- 
chine and that part of our nervous system 
is responsive and responsible to environ- 
ment, and needs a consideration. 

As indicated by these contributions, we 
are no less sincelely osteopathic, but we 
are rounding out to be truer physicians 
and are bringing about the day when the 
osteopathic physician will be acknowledg- 
ed as the most useful to his kind, and, 
barring possible emergencies and surzery, 
that he meets the needs of the world. 


A Home for Research 

The announcement was made at Chi- 
cago that the osteopathic profession in 
the state of Illinois has determined to 
present the Institute with a home and 
properly equip it. In fact, the property 
has already been selected and purchased, 
providing the city will grant the use of 
this particular property for institute pur- 
poses, 

No single news item could mean more 
than this to osteopathy. The JourRNAL 


proposes to devote an early number, per- 
haps the September issue, to presenting 
to the profession some of the work ac- 
complished by the Research Institute the 
past year and to getting before the pro- 
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fession its plans and needs, In the mean- 
time, cur hats go off to the Illinois pro- 
fession, and this act should be the stimu- 
lus we need to arouse the rest of us to 
make it possible for work to begin in this 
building as soon as possible. 


College Opening Near 

Several cf the Colleges of Osteopathy, 
at least, have put out strong osteopathic 
The JourRNAL has received 
the official announcement of the American 
School, at Kirksville, the Des Moines Still 
College, and the Littlejohn College of 
Chicage. These make a great advance 
in presenting the distinctiveness of oste- 


catalogues. 


opathy as a system of therapeutics. 

The Committee on Legislation and the 
Committee on Education have been call- 
ing to the attention of the colleges the 
great need of emphasizing this, and ap- 
parently their efforts are bearing results. 
A catalogue does not make a college, and 
strong statements of definite osteopathy 
do not guarantee their being taught; but 
the school which is willing to stand out 
strcng is very much more apt to teach 
it strong. 

We have spoken of these three schools 
only because these have been called to 
our attention ; possibly some of the others 
have strengthened up their old catalogue 
statements. We hope so. The time wi’ 
come, after giving due notice, that the 
profession will make this the test and will 
send students where the soundest oste- 
ojathy is taught. 

In the meantime, have you interested 
some young man or woman in osteopathy 
as a professicn? Every active physician 
should, at least every year or two, send a 
student to one of the colleges. 


4 


Societies and News Notes 


CONNECTICUT 


The osteopathic physicians of Connecticut 
met in Hartford July 3rd and formed an 
organization. The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, H. Carlson, Jr., Litchfield; 
Vice-President, Louise A. Griffin, Hartford; 
Secretary, M. Catron, Weterbury; Treasurer, 
R. N. Squire, Hartford. 

On the same the Osteopathic State Board of 
Examiners met and four applicants took the 
examination. The examinations were con- 
ducted by Drs. L. C. Kingsbury, Hartford, and 
H. A. Thornbury, Bridgeport. 


MAINE 


The Maine Association held its annual meet- 
ing July 1oth and incorporated as a scientific 
and fraternal body, with the following officers: 
President, A. E. Chittenden, Portland; Vice- 
President, Ralph A. Sweet, Rockland; Secre- 
tary, Nora A. Brown, Waterville; Treasurer, 
I’. M. Kellett, Skowhegan. Trustees, L. J. 
Neal, Geo. H. Tuttle, W: S. Shaffer. 


MISSOURI 


Thirteenth annual meeting was held at Kirks- 
ville in connection with the Mississippi Valley 
Association May 24-25. A splendid program 
was given, and Drs. W. F. Englehart and 
Arlowyne Orr, of St. Louis, were re-elected 
president and secretary respectively. 

NOTICE 

All osteopathic Physicians who are interested 
in the Section on Eye, Ear. Nose and Throat 
of the A. O. A. please send name and address 
to the chairman. State if you are interested in 
one part mor than another of the section. It 
is the des re to make a re-checking of the list 
of members and add new ones. Do this now. 

CuHarces C. Rem, D. O., Chairman. 

335 Magestic Bupc., DeNver, Coro. 


COLORADO 


The Platte Valley Osteopathy Association 
was organized at Fort Morgan June 29th, with 
the follow officers: President, Dr. Mary W. 
Warner, Ft. Morgan; Vice-President, W. E. 
Kellogg, Sterling; Secretary, W. E. Bullock, 
Ft. Morgan; Treasurer, W. T. Warner, Ft. 
Morgan. Drs. Geo. W. Perrin and Jeannette 
H. Bolles, of Denver, were present at the 
meeting. 


The mid-year meeting of the Colorado 
Osteopathic Association met in Denver July 
26-27. The attendance from the membership 
of the state was large and in addition there 
were many distinguished visitors enroute to 


the Deroit meeting. G. W. Perrin, president, 
felicitated the profession in the state on its 
excellent condition. Dr. Louisa Burns, Los 
Angeles, gave a most interesting account of 
her studies in research work at the Pacific 
College. T. J. Ruddy, of the Los Angeles 
College, conducted a clinic, and gave some very 
interesting points in treatment and diagnosis. 

Following an auto ride about the city, when 
the ‘visitors were the guests of the Denver 
physicians, about fifty members and guests 
dined at the Brown Palace. In the evening, 
Dr. C. A. Whiting, of the Pacific College, 
delivered a public address in which he gave 
much valuable information regarding preven- 
tion of the spread of disease. Dr. Grace Strat- 
ton, of Salt Lake, gave an instructive address, 
subject, “Polio-myelitis,” emphasizing the im- 
portance of getting the case early if deformity 
is to be avoided. 

Otis F. Akin of Portland, Ore., discussed 
“Differential Diagnosis of Hip-Joint Affec- 
tions.” in an instructive demonstration. 

The association then considered legislative 
matters, and decided that it was to the interest 
of the profession to stand firm for the inde- 
pendent board of examination. 


The Western Colorado Association was 
organized July 20th with the following officers: 
President, A. S. Loving, Palisade; First Vice- 
President. Isabella Morelock, Grand Junction: 
Secretaries, Grace D. Wilson and Nora H. 
Moore: Grand Junction; Treasurer, J. H. 
Hook, Telluride. 


A PROPOSITION WORTH CONSIDERING 

The Belousow charts of the nervous system, 
advertised by the Rebman Co. in this issue of 
the JournaL, make the study of anatomy and 
physiology more interesting than anything that 
has come under our observation. The editor 
of the JourNAL purchased one of the sets sev- 
eral years ago, and from this acquaintance of 
them can heartily commend them. They con 
sist of three very large charts, with a hand 
book as a key to the structures presented. The 
work is done in Germany and is a most remark- 
able production and for the good the work will 
do if used, the JournaLt hopes that many 
osteopaths will avail themselves of the present 
offer. It is a bargain at $12.00. 

OSTEOPATHY FIFTY YEARS HENCE 

This remarkable address by one of the lead- 
ers of the Philadelphia bar, suggesting among 
other things, that corporations should take on 
their staffs osteopathic physicians, has been 
printed in attractive pamphlet form, conven- 
ient for mailing. Copies may be had of the 
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JourNAL in small quantities at two cents a 
piece. In large quantities a special price is 
made. We have already sold more than 6,000 
copies. The supply will soon be exhausted and 
out of print. Send cash with order, please. 
As at present printed, it is a twelve-page 
pamphlet, with cover effect, attractive border, 
and fits the ordinary business envelope. 


BORN 


To Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Bumpus, Steubenville, 
Ohio, July 28th, a son. 

To Drs. L. Ludlow and Elsie Fletcher 
Haight, Los Angeles, July 30th, a son, Fletcher 
Morris. 

To Dr. and Mrs. D. D. Young, Los Angeles, 
July 29th, a son. 

To. Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Ferguson, Middle- 
town, N. Y., July 18th, a daughter, Dorothy. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Meek Wolfe, Lynchburg, 
Va., July 15th, a son. 


MARRIED 


Dr. Roy Milton Wolf and Miss Lee Ola 
3urch, at Joplin, Mo., August 3rd. At home, 
3ig Timber, Mont. 

, UF. Annia M. Roberts to Dr. Irving William 

Slack, July 2nd, Providence, R. I. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. W. E. Spill, Alleghany, Pa., is now in 

Europe, havine sailed from New York about 
the middle of July for a vis‘t of several months 
in Palestine. 
’ Dr. H. Alfred Leonard, recently of Balti- 
more, has been compelled to locate on the sea- 
shore on account of the health of his wife, 
hence he is now established for practice at 801 
Central Avenue. Ocean City, N. J. 

Drs. E. H. Barker, of Liverpool, England, 
have recently opened offices also at Manchester, 
Eng., 20 St. Ann’s Square. They maintain 
their Liverpool offices at 34 Rodney Street. 

D~. C. F. Winb‘gler, recently of Washington, 
D. C., has opened a sanitarium with modern 
appliances a short distance from Washington, 
at Broddock Heights, Md. 

Dr. Harriet Whitehead, recently of Whit -- 
water, Wis., after a year’s absence devoted to 
rest and recuperation, is now located at Apple- 
ton, Wis.. where sh is caring for the pract’ce 
of Dr. Culbertson. 

Dr. Wm. L. Thompson, the osteopathic mem- 
ber of the Medical Examining Board of Wis- 
consin, was recently elected president of the 
board. 

Dr. Janet M. Kerr, Toronto, Ont., sailed 
late in June for ten weeks’ tour of Scotland, 
England and France. 

Dr. Franklin Fiske and wife, New York, 


are spending the month in a tour of the Lakes, 
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and visiting points of interest in Michigan and 
Illinois. 

Dr. M. E. Church, Calgary, was East in 
early July, enroute for Europe, but before 
sailing was recalled by news of the illness of 
the mother of Mrs. Church, whose death oc- 
curred before they reached home. 


COMING MEETING IN NEBRASKA 

The Nebraska Osteopathic Association will 
hold its thirteenth annual convention in Oma- 
ha, Neb., September 11th and 12th at the 
Millard Hotel, Thirteenth and Douglas Sts. 
A good program has been arranged, embracing 
the anatomy and physiology of several regions 
of the spine, with special references to the 
diseases, which will be under discussion, named 
on the program. 

Practitioners of Nebraska are specially urged 
to remember that you must select annually 
candidates for the State Board of Examiners. 
If you wish a voice in this selection, your at- 
tendance at the meeting is imperative. 

C. B. Arzen, D. O., Secretary. 


FOR SALE 

Fixtures and practice, established 10 years; 
only office, with population of 50,000 to draw 
upon; reciprocity practice means $5,000 first 
vear. Address “Established,” care A. O. A. 
JOURNAL. 

ELBERT HUBBIRD’S ARTICLE 

Perhaps many readers of the JouRNAL saw 
the article, “The Success of Osteopathy,” in 
the Fra Magazine for June. The article was 
carefully revised by the Bureau of Publicity, 
and is a strong article with few, if any, ob- 
jectionable statements. 

Elbert Hubbard announces that the call for 
the magazine soon exhausted the supply, so 
he has put the story into a sixteen page booklet 
with cover. It is done with the attractiveness 
of the Roy Crofters’ Art, and may be had 
for $3.50 per hundred, with card inside of 
cover page if desired. Order of Elbert Hub- 
bard. East Aurora, N. Y. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Alabama 

B. Ligon (A), Inge Bldg., Mobile. 
California 

* Bowling, Willett Lee (La), 65 N. Raymond Ave., 

Pasadena, 

Clark, Wilbur H, 
Upland. 


’ Ellen, L. 


(A), Euclid and Ninth Sts., 
Connecticut 
(A), 904 Main St., 
Illinois 
+ Gillespie, Joseph A. (A), Casey House, Casey. 
‘ Tinebarger, H. A. (A), Chrisman. 
Mekemson, Elvina (S), Biggsville. 
Thompson, Lillian (A), Salem. 
Indiana 
) Horber, Wade C. (A), Muncie, 
Iowa 
(S), Des Moines, 


Squire, Roger N. Hartford. 


Jechman, David S. 


Kentucky 
(A), 


‘ Barnes. Charles W. 422 W. Chestnut St., 


Louisville, 
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Maine 
1 Shaffer, W. S. (Mc), Presque Isle. 
Michigan 
‘ Cluff, Arthur C. (LA), 92 Broadway, Detroit. 
; » Day, Lawrence E. (A), 359 Lincoln Ave., Detroit, 


. Ecker, Fred L. (A), 409 Phoenix St., S. Haven. 

‘ Estlack, A. E. (A), Hart. 
Haight, E. A. (S), 123 Burlingame St., Detroit. 
Harvey, Eleanor Stuart (S), Stevens Bldg., De- 


troit, 
Rothfuss, Carl W. (A), University Bldg., Detroit, 
Nebraska 
. Kent, O. H, (A), Seward, 


New York 
MacLennon, Margaret J. (SC), 529 W. 111th St., 
} New York, 
Martin, Frank C. (A), Schnirel Bldg., Geneva. 
+ ecott, Ida M. (SC), 64 Griswald St,, Walton, 
» ‘Treble, John M. (A), 254 Hoyt St., Buffalo. 
Ohio 

Dann, H, J. (A), Sandusky, 

Greathouse, Paul A. (A), Franklin. 

Hall, W. W. (S), Ravenna. 

Minear, J. F, (A), Gotwald Bldg., Springfield. 

Rankin, Florence (A), Washington C, H. 

Scott, Katherine McLeod (A), 1128 Bryden Road, 

Columbus. 

Waters, Eugene C, (A), Foulk Blk., Chillicothe. 
Westfall, Edgar H. (A), Miles*Bldg., Findlay. 
Westfall, William R. (A), Ashtabula. 
Oregon 
Ellison, Edward (LA), Brownsville. 
Pennsylvania 
Irwin, L, S, (A), Washington. 

} McCaslin, J. A, (A), 311 Center St., Ridgway, 
Marshall, Francis J. (A), 221 N, B’way, Scottdale. 
Miller, Robert H. (A), Brown Bldg., Washington. 

. Reinecke, Harry J. (A), 207 Lincoln St., Oil City. 
Staff, Gambetta F. (A), Meachville. 

Stevenson, John Fletcher (A), 304 N, 5th St., 

Reading, 


‘ 


South Dakota 
Wismer, Tillie (A), Britton. 
Tennessee 
~ Harris, Andrew J. (A), Jackson Bidg., Nashville. 
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Texas 
\ Kellogg, Maud Thomas (A), Dallas, 
Ontario, Canada 
Detwilder, E. S. (A), 225 Queen’s Ave., London. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


* Arand, Chas. A., from Marysville, Kansas, to 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, 

Bishop, J. C., from 397 Albert St., Ottawa, Ont., 
to Aylmer Apts., Ottawa, Cnt, 

Breitenstein, R. E., from 62 Rowley St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y¥., to 124 William St., Rochester, N. Y 
* Crain, Drs. Festal and Coral, from 68 N. Morengo 
Ave., Pasadena, Calif., to 35 So, Morengo Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

«Dobson, Walter N., from Century Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo,, to 1st Nat. Bank Bldg., Mason City, Ia, 
» Gibson, H. R., from Elida, N. M., to Clovis, N, M, 
. Glasgow, Ida C., from Kirksville, Mo., to 1847 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

* Howell, Mollie, from Masonic Temple, Wellington, 
Kan., to 111% So. Washington St., Wellington, Kan. 
* MeCole, Geo M., from Kirksville, Mo., to Suite 6,. 
Conrad Blk., Great Falls, Mont. 
* Meredith, O. R., from Boise, Idaho, to Dept. 
Store Blk, Nampa, Idaho. 

Moore, G. W., from Kirksville, Ill, to “The Brae- 
thorn,” Mt. Lake Park, Md, 
» Morrison Martha A,, from 1532 E, 22nd Ave., 
Denver, Colo., to 1315 E. 13th Ave., Denver, Colo. 
+ Penrose, Janet N., from 1606 Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 1203 Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
.’ Secallan, Agnes W., from 3435 Ogden Ave,, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to 1847 So. Millard Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Starr, George R., from 445 W. 34th St. N, Y. City, 
to 45 W, 34th St., N. Y. City. 
* Stevens, Olinda K., from 230 N, Garey Ave., Pa- 
mona, Calif., to 389 So. Park Ave., Pamona, Calif, 
’ Tasker, Anna E., from Milton, Wis., to 2010 
Lernoyne St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
‘ Walker, L. Willard, from East Pittston, Me., to 
24 Fletcher St., Roslindale, Mass, 
' Williams, Kate G., from Trude Bldg., Chicago, 
lll., to 132 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Sample of 
“SILENT EDUCATORS” 


By PERCY H. WOODALL, D. O. 


HILE MANIPULATION Is a NECESSARY PART OF OSTEOPATHY, IT IS 
RELATIVELY OF LEAST IMPORTANCE. 

THE MATTER OF PRIME IMPORTANCE IS LOCATING THE MAL-ADJUSTED 
PART AND INTERPRETING ITS EFFECTS. THIS REQUIRES AN EXACT AND COM- 
PREHENSIVE KNOWLEDGE OF THE STRUCTURE AND USES OF ALL PARTS OF 
THE HUMAN BODY. 

MERELY TO BE ABLE TO MANIPULATE NO MORE CONSTITUTES AN OSTEOPATH THAN 
THE ABILITY TO HOLD A KNIFE MAKES A SURGEON. 


Printed on beatiful tinted bristol board, size 4x10 inches, in two or more colors, with 
} attractive borders, suitable for framing or placing on recection room table. 
. Six cards to set 50 cents. 
q These were very favorably commented on at the Detroit Meeting and many sets sold. 
Every Osteopathic Office should display a set. 


JOURNAL of A. O. A. 
Orange, N. J. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A Prominent Physician Has Pleasant 
Experience With Ballardvale Spring Water 


——N. J., July 1, 1912. 


Dr. E. S. Barker, 
383 Lewis Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Doctor: 


Recently I had a very satisfactory experience 
with Ballardvale. The patient was a woman about 
forty years of age. Several years before she had 
a severe attack of cystitis which kept her in bed 
several weeks, and since, at frequent intervals, she 
has had recurring attacks more particularly of 
urethritis, or dysuria, lasting a day ortwo. There 
was no history or venereal infection. 

The attack referred to in the opening sentence 
was especially severe, and I ordered three half- 
gallon bottles of Ballardvale Water and had the 
patient begin drinking it at once. The first urina- 
tion following was almost painless and there was 
no further dysuria nor any unfavorable or painful 
symptom. 

These attacks are apt to come on when the 
woman is very tired or suffers from indigestion. 
I think it is primarily a digestive disturbance when 
the urine becomes acid and scalding to a sensitive 
area about the neck of the bladder. From my 
experience with Ballardvale in other attacks of this 
patient and several cases where dysuria was speed- 
ily relieved on using Ballardvale, Iam convinced 
that in all of these cases it is a great comfort to the 
sufferer as well as an aid to the physician, and I do 
not doubt that the constant use of the Water or 
at frequent intervals when its use seems indicated 
would avoid the attacks altogether. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Name given on request) 


Ballardvale Water now sold in cases of 6 one-gallon bottles 
at $3.50 per case delivered. Special price to physicians. 


ADVERTISEME NTS. 


American School gf Osteopathy 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 


DR. A. T. STILL, Founder and President 
Cc. E. STILL, D. O., Vice-President GEO. M. LAUGHLIN, M.S. D., D. O., Dean 
G. A. STILL, M. S., M. D., D. O., Surgeon in Chief E. C. BROTT, Secretary-Treasurer 


OUR HOSPITAL CUR SCHOOL 


OUR SCHOOL 


The First Osteopathic Institution. The Best Equipped and Largest School. 
A Faculty of Specialists. 


OUR HOSPITAL 


The A. S. O. Hospital was built in 1906, for the benefit of 
the profession. Its clinical department thoroughly equips the 
student in a much-needed direction, while its private surgical 
and obstetrical department fills a long felt want for the practi- 
tioner. 


After five years of operation, there has never yet been a 
case of post-operative blood poison, causing the death of the 
patient, in the A. S. O. Hospital. 


Both from a standpoint of professional pride, and from a 
standpoint of safety to the patient, the A. S. O. Hospital merits 


general support. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


PHILADELPHIA 
COLLEGE AND INFIRMARY OF 
OSTEOPATHY 


INCORPORATED 


Magnificent Buildings, Fine Lecture Rooms, Well Equipped 
Laboratories in Anatomy, Bacteriology, Chemistry, 
Histology and Pathology 


Dissection Material unlimited without additional fee. Clinics draw from an available 


population of a Million and a Half. 


Faculty composed of Eighteen Specialists with wide experience in teaching and practice, 
Curriculum conforms to highest standard in Osteopathic Education, 


Send for catalog, Journal of Osteopathy, and other information to the Dean. 


1715 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


OFFICERS 


S. L. Taytor, A. B., D. O., M. D., President and Surgeon-in-Chief. 
D. S. Jacxman, M. A., B. Paed., Secretary. 

D. W. Roserts, A. B., D. O., Treasurer. 

C. W. Jounson, B. S., D. O., Dean. 


Endowed College 


Has no superior among Osteopathic Schools. 
Here Osteopathy is taught as a science. 
Teachers of wide experience. 


H ospital 
The best equipped hospital of any Osteopathic andl 
Clinics abundant. 


Professional service the best. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


You can safely recommend to your patients our new 
SURGICAL APPLIANCES 


“TRUFIT”’ Adjustable Arch Lifts 


A. M. SMITH, D.O. Inventor and Patentee 


The Set-Screws \ Adjust Arch Lift 


Adjusted by the wearer—discomfort impossible as the Lifts can be 
collapsed to practically a flat surface or raised to any height desired by 
means of set-screws, which gives the most accurate adjustment possible. 


“HORNBRO.” Seamless Surgical Elastic Hosiery 


SMOOTH COOL 
NO SEAMS TO IRRITATE COSTS NO MORE 
COMFORTABLE DURABLE 


New Style “Hornbro” Seamless 


For varicose veins, swollen, bruised, sprained and ulcerated limbs— 
comfortable, cool and non-irritating—no seams to chafe tendons—will 
not pinch under the knee or over the instep—guaranteed to be stronger, 
smoother and better fitting than any other Elastic Stocking, the price is 
no higher than the old style Hosiery with seams. 


It may interest you to learn that in addition to “TRUFIT” Adjust- 
able Arch Lifts and ““HORNBRO” Seamless Surgical Elastic Hosiery 
we manufacture a complete line of Hard Rubber, Leather Covered and 
Elastic Trusses and manv other Surgical Appliances. 

Our complete line is sold by dealers throughout the world. If interested and 


unable to procure our goods from your dealer, we will gladly send illustrated and de- 
scriptive catalog on receipt of request. 


Our specialties will be on exhibition during the National Convention of the Amer- 
ican Osteopathic Association at Detroit, July 29th to August 2nd 1912. 


WM. H. HORN & BRO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


447 North Third Street PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Horn’s Standard Means Quality 
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